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- . triotic mistake.” “No doubt 
he was born at Charleston,” 
he says, “but there was a 
great deal of Huguenot blood 
in his veins; and he owed, 
artistically speaking, nothing 
to the United States. The 
foundation of hie training was laid at So- 
merset House in 1801 under Fuseli, when 
he was twenty-one years of age. Before 
that time he had enjoyed no regular edu- 
cation in art, although he had painted pic- 
tures of banditti and some portraits of a sort 
before crossing the Atlantic.” If Allston 
is not to be considered an American artist 
because he received part of his art education 
abroad, it is obvious that we must surren- 
der the nationality of many another painter 
of note who has hitherto been considered 
American. To begin with, there is Charles 
Robert Leslie, R.A., whose “ Uncle Toby 
and the Widow Wadman,” ‘Sancho Panza 
and the Duchess,” and “ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” have been made familiar to 
most of us by well-known engravings. 
Leslie was born in London of American 
parents, but they took him to Philadelphia 
when he was five years old, and when he 
returned to England twelve years later to 
study for his future calling, his instruct- 


ors were Washington Allston and Benjamin West 


—*both. Americans,” Ruskin readily admits in one 
of his foot-notes to “ The English School of Painting,” 
by Ernest Chesneau. In the same book, George H. 
Boughton appears as an English painter. The circum- 
stances of his art education somewhat resemble those 
of Leslie. He was born in England of English parents, 
who removed to the. United States while he was a child. 
He began his artistic career in this country, but found it 
profitable to settle in England. If Leslie was an Eng- 
lish painter and Allston was an English painter, surely, 
by the same process. of reasoning, Boughton should be 
considered an American painter. And must we sur- 
render Copley, too? Although of English parent- 
age, he was born and educated at Boston, Mass., and 
made a-reputation there. He was thirty-seven years 
old when, returning from a trip to Italy, he passed 
through London, and concluded to make that city his 
home.: And J. McNeill Whistler, Mark Fisher, and 
John S, Sargent—all Americans, born and certainly not 
English taught? Are we to call them English painters 
simply because they have enlivened by their talents the 
dead level of mediocrity of Royal Academy exhibitions ? 


* 
Pa 


But if the English training of Washington Allston 
is to convert him into an English artist, on the same 
principle should not Fisher and Sargent be considered 
French artists? for it was in France that each re- 
ceived the training on which he has formed his present 
style. While the art of the former, according to Ches- 
neau, shows “so skilful a blending of Jacques, Dau- 
bigny, and Troyon that we are almost inclined to think 
it too skilful,” that of.the latter, when not influenced by 
seme other French painter, so much resembles the art of 
Carolus Duran that at times one might easily mistake 
the work of the pupil for that of the master. As for 
Whistler, inasmuch as 
neither England nor 
France can be said to 
have influenced his style 
in any perceptible de- 
gree, we may surely be 
allowed to claim him as 
an “American artist,” 
pure and simple. He ~ 
received his first instruc- 
tion in his own country, 
but his present admir- 


Sargent Serka, tp ak ote wad purposes, a Parisian 
‘ ‘until his little: trouble over the portrait of ‘Mme. Gau- 
r  thereau induced him to change his domicile to London. 


Mr. Whistler left Paris, enraged at the repeated rejec- 
tion of his pictures sent to the Salon; but when, last 
year, France atoned for this neglect by buying for the. 


Luxembourg Gallery his portrait of his mother, he an- 


“nounced his intention to become a French citizen. 
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ACCORDING to the Rashes “imitation is ‘the sin- 
cerest form of flattery.”. This may be true, and I trust 
that I am not lacking in appreciation of all the compli- 





a 
‘ 


ments in this direction that have been lavished on The 
Art Amateur during the fourteen and a half years of its 
career. But there is another homely saying no less true, 
to the effect that “| it is possible to have too much of a 
good thing,” and I think really that I must draw the 
line of complaisance when, as an especial attraction for 
the holiday season, a plate originally published in this 
country in The Art Amateur is borrowed figure by 
figure by a competitor and converted into “a yard of 
cupids,” or some such title. Above is shown—photo- 
graphically reduced from the full-page design published 
in The Art Amateur in our October issue of 1891—the 
“ Dance of'Cupids,""by Jules Legrain, made in Paris for 
this magazine by arrangement with the editor of L’Art 
pour Tous. Below is seen 4 fac-simile, in miniature, 
of eleven of the fourteen figures in our design, which, 
carefully traced line by line, have been appropriated, 
strung out in the silly fashion of the day, and signed by 
one “‘ Marie Delacroix.” Under ordinary circumstances 
I might be tempted to denounce this as an act of down- 
right dishonesty; but the feminine signature disarms 
me. Who, with a spark of manhood in his bosom, could 
entertain such language toward a lady, and especially 
toward a lady who is so exceedingly modest that she 
had to put girdles around the loins of three of our inno- 


cent little cherubs before she would become their sponsor ? 


* * 
oe 


THOMPSON (né Moses) and Waring have begun busi- 
ness for the winter season. They were last heard of at 
Washington. How many of their masterpieces they 
sold there I have not heard. My old friend, “ Colonel” 
Augustus Gross, also “ bobs up serenely,” and, I hear, is 
doing a flourishing trade among those Western con- 
noisseurs who think that one can secure bargains in 
fine paintings, as-in dry-goods and “ notions,” by buying 
of peddlers instead of established dealers, 





“ ADAPTATION” OF THE ABOVE DESIGN, PUBLISHED AS A CHRISTMAS SUPPLEMENT, BY AN ESTEEMED CONTEMPORARY, 





they would some day pass into the hands of knaves who 
would sell them as originals! This reflection struck 


-me forcibly the other day when Mr. Durand Ruel showed 


me a beautiful figure of a nymph painted by Greuze 
so much in the manner of Rubens that it might easily 
pass for the work of that ‘master, He also showed me, 
by Delacroix, a frank copy of Rubens’s well-known 
painting, in the Louvre, of Henri Quatre handing to his 
Queen the insignia of government on his departure for 
the wars; but this painting had distinctly the Delacroix 
touch and coloring, and was not, like the Greuze, a de- 
liberate imitation. With canvases of either kind, how- 
ever, the danger to picture“buyers is much less than 
that to which they are exposed by those of 
certain American artists who, while per- 
fectly honest in producing pictures in the 
manner of favorite masters, subject to dead- 
ly peril the would-be connoisseur who 
knows a little about the painters of “the 
Barbizon school,” and plumes himself on 
knowing a good deal more. We have one 
man, for instarice, who can and does some- 
times paint marvellously like Dupré or Diaz ; 
another can produce a much better Corét 
than that with which Dumas was fooled ; a 
third can turn out a Rousseau or Daubigny 
with equal facility, They all like to do this 
sort of thing; it is great fun for them— 
pleasant relaxation—and they mean no 
harm by it. But who can say how many 
of such pictures are bought by swindling 
peddlers to unload on Western “ connois- 
seurs” as genuine masterpieces? By no 
means all the best-imitations of “ the Bar- 
bizon school” come from abroad; and I 
am satisfied that more than one respectable 
American private collection to-day contains masterpieces 
by Corét, Millet, Rousseau, and Diaz which were first 
exhibited on the walls of the National Academy of 
Design. 


REDUCTION OF THE FULL-PAGE DESIGN, ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN THE ART AMATEUR, OCTOBER, 1891. 
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THERE are, alas! other American painters who, when 
the urgent needs of their families call for prompt relief, 
cannot resist the temptation to execute commissions 
for certain dealers, to the queer nature of which they 
willingly close their eyes. ‘It’s none of your business 
what I mean to do with your copy of that Rousseau. 
You need not sign it,” says the tempter. What can the 
poor fellow do? It is hard to let his wife and chil- 
dren starve; and I tell the absolute truth when I say 
that during the past few months more than one New 
York painter of no mean reputation has come perilously 
near having to accept that alternative, 

*,* 

THE following is quoted: from The Spirit of the Times, 
the most widely circulated sporting paper in the United 
States : 

“The editor’s ‘Note Book,’ in which the frauds in art are 
fearlessly exposed, is alone worth double the money paid for the 
whole of The Art Amateur. This month there isan exposé of 
the methods of manufacturing ancient Oriental rugs for modern 
customers which will cause a rather rugged sensation in many 


* stores and residences.”’ 


The Home Journal, which reaches the homes of tens 
of thousands of well-to-do families, says : 

‘* Montague Marks, the art critic and connoisseur, who has done 
so much to reform art sales by calling attention to fraudulent 
pictures being foisted upon the public, has begun similar work in 
the matter of rugs. He puts buyers on their guard.”’ 

The editor then quotes in full what was said on this 
subject in My Note Book last month. I have no room 
now for further quotations, But I may add that the expo- 


_ sure has attracted wide attention throughout the country, 


and newspapers from 
Maine to California are 
echoing the warning, 
“Caveat emptor.” 

* * 


os 

As has been more than 
once noted in The Art 
Amateur, most of Mr. 
Sargent’s portraits seem 
tobe painted rather for 
the surprise of posterity 
than for the pleasure 
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r ‘oti thats. Wand. ‘enemas ia. pri 
_is one of the few American painters of this 


likely to be remembered in the next, he should | 






new year let him resolve never again to libel the ladies 
of his time by portraying them in paint and powder, 
lest posterity should believe that it was the fashion of 
ladies of the nineteenth century to imitate the toilette 
vagaries of American aborigines on the war path. 

: e 

WHat an interesting exhibition might be held if all 
the misguided gentlemen who for the past ten years 
have bought masterpieces of the Barbizon school from 
peddling dealers would let their treasures be shown 
tegether—just once! I am afraid, though, that if it were 
required that a committee of experts should pass upon 
their genuineness there would be no exhibition after all. 

MONTAGUE MARKS. 





THE WATER-COLOR CLUB'S EXHIBITION. 





THE exhibition of the New York Water-Color Club at 
the Fine Art Society’s building was not only the best 
that the club has made, but was rendered peculiarly in- 
teresting by the display at the same time, in the large in- 
ner gallery, of a collection of some hundreds of Japanese 
color prints of the beginning of the century, the influence 
of which form of art, however indirect, was easily trace- 
able in many of the water-colors and pastels. A gen- 
eral tendency to work in very pale tones of color was ob- 
servable in the latter, and the delicate effects resulting 
were closely matched in many of the prints, which were 
all choice impressions, printed by hand from the blocks 
None of the painters, however, show any inclination to 
imitate the Japanese designers in their very decided use 
of line. 

In some of the water-colors the tendency to slight 
treatment was carried very far, as in Mr. Childe Has- 
sam’s “ Moonlight—the Old Boston Road,” which, for 
point of view, would be exactly in its place over a door, 
and in Mr. Twachtman’s “ Winter,” in which, after star- 
ing at it for a time, one can just make out the roof and 
front wall of a cottage, the rest of the picture being an 
expanse of snow, or of paper, according to the degree of 
alertness of the spectator’s imagination. Two portraits 
‘In pastels, and a landscape, “ Rolling Ground,” also in 
pastels, by Mary R. Williams, were perhaps the best ex- 
amples of what promises to become the prevailing fash- 
ion, They are wholly in pale tints, so cleverly managed 
as to give quite satisfactory relief and sufficient variety 
of tints, though perhaps not one third of the range of 
her color-box hasbeen utilized in them. In some water- 
colors by Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nichols the same inclina- 
tion is shown ; and her “ Sunlight,” a woman hanging 
out clothes to dry, is wholly in thin, transparent washes 
of pale color, very cleverly and boldly handled, and very 
successful in producing the out-of-doors effect aimed at. 
Whatever may be thought of the advisability of dis- 
carding altogether the deeper and more powerful tones 
of color, there is no doubt that the attempt to secure 
satisfactory drawing and relief without them furnishes 
at least the most admirable practice. We should, like 
to see every young artist make some attempts of the 
sort. The manneris dangerous only when, iri the hands 
of men like Mr. Twachtman and Mr. Weir, it invites 
slightness of intention and of treatment. 

The drawings just spoken of were, however, by no 
means in the majority. Sarah E. Sears’s “ Portrait of a 
Lady,” in black, against a dark greenish background, 
one of the best things in the show, produced an impres- 
sion of almost exactly the opposite sort. Here there was 
certainly no attempt at rendering open or diffused light ; 
the light was concentrated on the face ; so was the col- 
or; and, in short, the entire attention of the spectator was 
directed to the features, which were beaufifully and fully 
modelled. Mr. Samuel Ishman’s “Study of a Girl's 
Head,” in pastels, was less finished ; but the artist had 
made as much use in it of the principle of contrast. The 
florid complexion and auburn hair of the sitter were 
agreeably set off by the blue-green dress and the dark 
green background, Other excellent portraits were shown 
by Lydia F. Emmet; L. F. Dessar,a study of a woman 
in lamplight against a yellowish curtain; and Rosina E. 
Sherwood, “Girl Reading.” Admirable work in the 

manner of the modern Dutch school was shown by Rose 
Clark, a Dutch interior with a little girl “Eating her 
Breakfast ;” and by Clara W. Lathrop, an old man 
kmoking in a dark, ill-furnished room. The only serious 
study of the nude was Mr. Irving R, Wiles’s half-clad 








“Eastern Dancing Girl,” prone on the ground, admira-~ 
bly foreshortened, and a very charming bit of color. The 
picturesque life of the Pueblo Indians has furnished 
good figure subjects to Mr. F. B. Lungren and Mr. E. 
W. Denning, the former of whom has painted ‘‘ The 
Town Crier of Tusayan,” perched on the roof of an 
adobe building ; and the latter an Indian girl in a high- 


"ly decorative dress, winnowing corn. Some charming 


sketches in pastelsof children and of calves were by Mr. 
Arthur B. Davies. Mr. John La Farge’s drawing of a 
green islet fringed with palms, set in a pearly sea; Mr. 
W.L, Lathrop’s “ Coast of Lake Erie,” a green, terraced 
hill-side in an interesting effect of light; Mr. Walter 
L. Palmer’s “ The Open Brook ;’ Mr. Barleigh Park- 
hurst's “Snowtime,” and Mr. J. R. Pope’s “The Old 
Road” were among the best landscapes. Paintings of 
flowers and of still-life were numerous. Josephine M. 
Cook’s “‘Compatriots” were a collection of Japanese 
glazed bowls and jars, painted with much feeling for 
quality of color. Margarette Lippincott’s “ Geraniums ;” 
M. E. Scott’s “‘ Mermet Roses” and “Summer Roses,” 
white, in a large blue bowl; Harriet C. Foss’s “ Pinks,” 
in pastels ; and Esther L. Coffin’s “Chrysanthemums” 
were the most attractive of the flower pieces. - 

The Japanese prints, we should have said, belong to 
Mr. Albert Herter, by whom and by Mrs. Herter a num- 
ber of very clever studies in oils, of Japanese scenery, 
figures, and_interiors were shown in one of the smaller 





J. CHARLES CAZIN. 


galleries. These are fresh and joyous in color, and give 
a delightful impression of a delightful land. Of the 
noted Graf collection of ancient Greek-Egyptian por- 
traits we have already made mention. These heads, as 
our readers know, were taken from mummy-cases of the 
first century before Christ. They are for the most part 
rather poor specimens of the decadence of Greek art, 
but are interesting as specimens of encaustic painting 
extremely well preserved, and from their many points of 
resemblance to early Italian works. _It might be well to 
secure a few examples for the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; but we trust that there is no serious intention of 
buying the collection as a whole. 





THE CAZIN EXHIBITION. 





“ WHATEVER happens, | ask that it be accounted to 
me that I have made an effort in a definite direction,” 
M. Cazin writes in the letter used as preface to the cata- 
logue of his exhibition at the American Art Galleries. 
That effort, he further says, has been in the direction 
of preserving in each picture the aspect of the particu- 
lar hour of day or night, and the season when it was 
painted. That he has succeeded in doing this is what 
gives his exhibition so much variety; for his handling 
and his treatment of color vary little, and his range of 
subjects, the effects of times and seasons apart, is not 
very wide. Yet there is no repetition, and even his col- 
lection of more than one hundred canvases does not 
produce an impression of sameness. In all but a few 
paintings the figures, when there are any, are less impor- 





tant than the landscape. 





Yet that Cazin can paint the 
figure well is quite evident from these few. Some are 
ideal groups, illustrating his favorite poet, Theocritus, or 
the Bible; others are studies of that class of poor 
journeymen out of work who in this country would be 
confounded with lazy and dangerous vagrants under the 
general designation of tramps. These poor wanderers 
have evidently served him many times as models for his 
more serious paintings ; and it is plain from such studies 
as the “ Traveller's Halt,” the “ Poor Man's Rest,” and 
“Weary Wayfarers” that’ he looks upon them with a 
charitable eye. In the first-mentioned painting a man 
and woman, who look perhaps too decidedly superior to 
their condition, are preparing to camp out over night in 
a wild nook among sandhills. The “ Poor Man's Rest” 
is simply a study of a sleeping tramp, but it may be 
called, without abuse of words,.a sympathetic study. 
This same sympathetic turn separates his religious 
pictures from the mass of modern attempts to exploit 
sacred themes. It is plain that he paints these Scripture 
stories because they have touched him, and because he 
sees something in the humble life around his Norman 
farm that reminds him of them. He may be said to 
dream the old tales into his In 
“The Departure” (for the flight into Egypt) the Holy 
.Family are about to leave their house, an old-fashioned 
French farm-house, at twilight. The place already looks 
deserted ; the yard overgrown with grass and littered with 
timbers of some fallen out-house. In “ Paradise Lost” 
we see nothing of the paradise save the hedge that sur- 
rounds it, over which leans the angel pointing out to the 
expelled first man and woman the way through the hills 
into the rougher world. One is aware in each of these 
pictures of a note of personal feeling. For the painter 
his sandhills are a paradise, and the world beyond is still 
as rough as at creations day. And in the “ Departure” 
and in the tramp pictures there is the same feeling that 
the wanderer's lot isahard one. But his district of sandy 
barren near the sea is full of beauty for him. Its bare 
slopes of fawn-colored sand patched with gray-green 
grasses and dark-green coppice, and spotted with white 
elder-flowers or yellow broom, its red-tiled farm-houses, 


own existence. 


its narrow watercourses make the most charming back- 
grounds for his Magdalens, his Holy Families, and his 
classic nymphs and poets. Thus his Theocritus sits by 
an old pollard willow, the Muse, crowned with wheat 
ears, standing by, near a farm with haystacks and tiled 
outhouses. 

In these landscape 
merous landscapes without figures his peculiar talent 
for noting subtle effects of diffused light comes into 


backgrounds and the more nu- 


A few of his night effects are strikingly true 
“ Cottages—Full Moon,” 


evidence. 

in this way. 
of the most successful. 
cottages stands on a bank to the left. 
side of the street a board fence and some sheds throw 
their shadows across the way ; and in the centre of the 
picture, a huge white, fleecy cloud rises, growing whiter 
Another successful night-piece 


a late work, is one 
A long row of whitewashed 
On the opposite 


as it nears the zenith. 
is called “Clouds in the Valley, 
which the drifting clouds hang about the slopes of a 
rocky hill; and a third is a late twilight, “ View in the 
Suburbs of Antwerp,” with lights in the houses on the 
hill-top, and a canal creeping sluggishly at its base. 

Mr. Cazin’s apprenticeship to porcelain painting when 
young has left its traces in a too uniformly smooth exe- 
cution and a palette whose tints are not always like those 
But one readily forgets all this as the painter's 


December Night,” in 


of nature. 
intention becomes plain to him. 
that his painting has those pretty surface qualities which, 
no doubt, account for much of its popularity. Some 
medals and etchings of considerable merit by J. M. 
Michel Cazin also form part of the exhibition. 


We may even be glad 


THE MARINE PAINTINGS in water-colors, by Mr. 
Frank M. Boggs, on exhibition at Knoedler's galleries, 
are all scenes at Havre and Honfleur, and are mostly 
among the docks of the former port. They 
good deal of the vigor of his better-known works in oils, 
and are as closely studied, which, to those familiar with 
the paintings of this conscientious artist, will seem no 
slight praise. if Mr. Boggs cannot be called a colorist, 
it must be said that he knows his limitations, and 
attempts no effect beyond the capacities of his equip- 
These water-colors are all thoroughly artistic, 


have a 


ment, 


the most interesting, perhaps, being “ Fishing Boats at 
Evening,” “ Sunset Over the Sea,” 
light at the Anchorage.” 


and “ Boats in Sun- 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 





HERE is a mitigling of new and old, of good 
and better, with little to praise or blame very 
strongly, at the autumn exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design. Yet the dis- 
play is above the usual level. The Belmont 

collection of paintings had been withdrawn, but the val- 
uable porcelains, bronzes, and textiles remain and con- 
tribute greatly to the attractiveness of the galleries. 
Several artists of whom we have seen and heard very 
little in recent years come to the fore with characteristic 
works. Among the former, Mr. 
George Inness shows several large 
canvases, but they will not at all add 
to his reputation ; it is impossible to 
acquit him of either carelessness or 
wilfulness in recording his impres- 
sions of nature, when he presents us 
with such harsh contrasts of orange 
and blue as we find in one of these 
paintings. Among the latter, Charles 
A. Needham shows twa small pic- 
tures of city scenery, ‘“‘ Winter at 
Madison Square” and ‘* Autumn at 
Battery Park,” both marked by a de- 
cided feeling for out-of-doors light 
and atmosphere. Mr. Needham’s 
handling is still rather heavy and un- 
decided, but in this respect he has 
improved considerably since last year, 
and the quality just mentioned, which 
was then barely visible in his work, 
is now plainly evident. Robert C. 
Minor sends a highly artistic though 
not very natural ‘‘ Moonlight Off Ni- 
antic Bay,” the arrangement of light 
and shade and the tone of color in 
which betray much study of Jules 
Dupré. The two best works in the 
exhibition are both landscapes, and it 
is difficult to say to which of them the 
palm should be given. Homer D. 
Landscape,” which we rec- 
ognize as a view in the “ Paradise” at 
Newport, is to us the most interest- 
ing, perhaps on that acccunt. The 
foreground is occupied by low, round- 
ed ridges of grayish rock, and in the 
middle distance a salt pond spreads 
out toward the sea, which is rather 
felt than seen through evening mist. 
The sky, full of glowing reflections 
from the sunset, is a wonderfully 
beautiful passage of color. For ex- 
pression of space the picture has 
seldom been equalled, even by the 
painter, Mr. La Farge’s “ Peak of 
Mauna Roa” shows a lofty, distant 
crag, purple in evening light, while 
the thick foliage in the foreground 
is of a cool and vivid green. Much 
of the effect of the picture is due to 
the echoing of the aspiring lines of 
the mountain crest by similar lines of 
Among other good 
are a strikingly com- 
“ Autumn Twilight,” by F. De 
Haven, a dark foreground with a line 
of light in the distance, and a pleas- 
antly varied sky in which shines a 
crescent moon; A. T. Van Laer’s “A 


Martin’s “ 


the branches. 
landscapes 


posed 


Cloudy Day,” showing good broad 
handling ; ‘Old Willows,” by Warren 
C. Briggs; “ Country Near the Sea,” 


by Bruce Crane; “ On the North Sea, Coast of Holland,” 
by M. F. H. De Haas ; “ The Hillside,” a striking study of 
snow seen under a flood of sunlight; an excellent study 
at the White Star Line wharf, by Burleigh Parkhurst ; 
Carleton Wiggins’ “ Passing Clouds,” introducing a 
flock of sheep against a hillside giving a high horizon 
S. J. Guy’s “ Ruin of Mill, Ulster Co.,” an excellent 
close study of rocks, water, and foreground vegetation ; 
and Edward Gay's “ Piling Sheaves in Uplands Airy,” 
a large and largely treated picture of a harvest field, with 
reapers at work, 

In figure painting, genre subjects predominate. Na- 
poieon Sarony’s charming “Psyche” in distress, seen 
in profile, seated with her face concealed between her 


line; 


PORTRAIT OF MME. GAUTHEREAU. 





hands, and George W. Maynard's “ Thaiassa,” a mer- 
maid floating in a very blue wave, are the only nudes of 
any conspicuous merit. Louis Moeller, in “ His Lucky 
Day,” a fisherman recounting to an attentive and envious 
audience the circumstances of a ~ ei catch, and 
in his “ Beat That,” a party of workingmen at dice, dis- 
tinguishes character | and renders expression well, 
though with many a false touch. His miniature style of 
painting suits his peculiar genre much better than these 
experiments on canvases. 

Charles X, Harris's picture, “ A Game of Euchre,” four 
figures and a white dog in a rather bare interior, is more 





(EXHIBITED AT THE PARIS SALON IN 1884.) 


even and finished, but not sodramatic. Of several pretty 
pictures of pretty girls, W. Verplanck Birney’s “The 
Scrap-Book,” with two charming creatures looking over 
it, is one of the prettiest. They might be the same two 
that are extending an “ Invitation to Lunch” to some 
happy third party in Benjamin Eggleston’s painting. 
The latter are seated under green trees, with a white 
curtain for a background. Eva M. Woolfolk’s two “ Little 
Housekeepers,” in a large French kitchen, give promise 
of excellent work in the near future. In the present 
picture accessories are hardly made out, and all textures 
are too much alike. The floor, doubtless of tiles, seems 
to be covered with a red floor cloth. But the drawing 
is good, and the color, so far as it goes, is good, In 


BY JOHN S. SARGENT. 


G. R. Barse’s “ Little Witch,” on the contrary, the figure 
of the young girl engaged in training a company of black 
cats is the least meritorious part of the performance, 
and the moss-grown fountain and basin the best. In 
J. G. Brown’s “ Italiana Americana,” a quarrel of boot- 
blacks, as in the recent international difficulty to which 
allusion is made, hostilities have not proceeded far 
enough to be interesting. The same popular painter’s 
“Not in It” shows a school lad glancing wistfully at a 
comrade seated on the same bench as himself, but who 
has all the attention of a naughty little girl, who is flirting 
desperately with him. Lily Shippy’s young scullion, 
“ The Chef's Assistant ;” Alfred Kap- 
pes’s “Hard Lines,” an old colored 
man essaying to read; V. G. Stiepe- 
vich's “ Confidences” between oda- 
lisques in a gorgeously furnished 
Eastern interior, a study of textures, 
in the manner of Géréme; Charles 
E. Langley’s “ Going to the Village ;” 
Irving R. Wiles’s dainty figure of 
“ Spring,” clad in poppy red ; Childe 
Hassam’s ‘“ Flower Girl,” concocted 
out of palette scrapings; August 
Franzén’s “ Wood-Chopper ;” Maria 
Brooks’s “ Hard Times,” M. B. O. 
Fowler's impressionistic ‘ Nereid,” 
and De Cost Smith’s “The Little 
Dancer,” an Indian boy being decked 
out for the dancein the obscurity of a 
wigwam, are some among the many 
figure pieces that have qualities wor- 
thy of admiration. Of the portraits, 
J. Carroll Beckwith’s “ Lady Writing” 
must be pronounced a success, in spite 
of the daring background of posters 
and highly-colored portrait sketches 
he has chosen. Ella Condie Lamb's 
“ Karl;” Frank Fowler's interesting 
“ Héléne ;” Lydia E. Longacre’s “ Boy 
Reading;” Charles C. Curran’s suc- 
cessful study of sunlight, called “ Al- 
ice,” showing a pretty girl in pink 
against a background of green leaves 
and grapes, and Frank Russell | 
Green’s “ Only a Rose,” in 
there are two roses, for mademoiselle 
in the black hat holds one in her 
hand, are, to say the least, pleasing. 
There are some excellent pictures 
of flowers and other still-life sub- 
jects. Elliot Daingerfield’s broadly 
treated “ Rhododendrons,” with a 
brass pail to receive them, make a 
fine decorative composition, and C. Y. 
Turner's “ Autumn Flowers,” chry- 
santhemums in a large glass bowl, 
are very cleverly painted. Henry 
Alexander’s “ Cyprus Glass” is quite 
successful as to color and iridescence, 
but as there is no attempt at com- 
position, it does not make a picture. 
Weshould have mentioned Thomas 
Moran’s “Venice” and his “Great 
Blue Spring, Yellowstone Park,” 
characteristically dramatic and very 
cleverly composed, but unpleasant in 
color, and F.S.Church’s “ Twilight,” 
amaiden mounted on a great gray 
owl, touching up the clouds with rose 
madder—a very charming fancy in 
paint, however difficult it may be to 
characterize it fitly in words. In the 
library is shown a collection of Mr. 
John Rogers’s well-known little 
groups of statuary done into bronze, and some new models 
in plaster, of which the equestrian statuette of General 
Paez, ‘‘of South America,” strikes us as the most spirited. 


which 


THE silver statue of Ada Rehan, the actress, weigh- 
ing 97,000 ounces, whose bullion value is $64,800, is 
now, very appropriately, exhibited in a New York dry- 
goods shop as an advertisement. At the close of The 
World’s Fair it was brought from Chicago guarded by 
men armed with Winchester rifles, and while in this 
city it is to be looked after by detectives—as if any one 
could run away with it. The proprietors of the dry- 
goods shop, it is said, have given bonds for the full value 
of the statue to ensure its safe return, 
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TWO PORTRAITS OF A LADY. 


ERE are two portraits of the same lady by painters 

of very different aims and temperamenis, which show 

how an artist’s individuality manifests itself, even 
when he is supposed to invent nothing. The lady, Mme. 
Gauthereau, is a Parisian belle. The profile of her face 
and figure, while not classic, has the characteristic purity 
“of line to be found in the best portraits of the early 
Italian. Renaissance, such, notably, as the female heads of 
Pierro della Francesca, a remin- 
iscence of whose work seems 
especially to have inspired Mr. 
Sargent in painting his subject. 
The complexion of the lady is of 
the brilliantly fresh and4ranspar- 
ent sort that often accompanies 
hair of the true auburn shade; 
and her carriage suggests a nat- 
ural reserve, without any ad- 
mixture of hauteur. Her friends 
were, therefore, very disagree- 
ably. affected by Mr. Sargent’s 
picture (shown at the Paris Salon 
of 1884), in which he substituted 
pearl powder for complexion, 
rouge for color, and managed to 
convey, in his treatment of the 
décolleté costume — whether 
chosen by the artist or not we 
do not know—a suspicion of 
what, at best, must be called 
bad taste. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, the painting itself 
is admirable, and quite worthy 
of Mr, Sargent’s reputation. 

In the portrait by Mr. Cour- 
tois, illustrated herewith, which 
was exhibited in the French sec- 
tion of the Palace of the Fine 
Arts, at The World’s Fair, the 
lady is dressed in white, and the 
exquisite lines of the face are 
rendered with much judgment, 
though, we must add, without 
much feeling. Mr. Courtois has 
a manner of painting a fair and 
delicate complexion that comes 
nearer nature’s handiwork than 
Mr. Sargent’s, marred by a wil- 
ful exaggeration of the accesso- 
ries of the toilette. Still we do 
not doubt that Mr. Sargent’s 
portrait will be the more admired 
by posterity, concerning which 
this artist cares more probably 
than he does for his subject. 
He has, indeed, a marvellous 
talent for bringing out the faults 
or, it may be, only the less de- 
sirable possibilities of his model, 
yet so as to make a splendid 
picture. We cannot doubt that 
he is the painter referred to in 
Mrs. Burton Harrison’s new nov- 
el, “ Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” 
who, if he had to paint the be- 
nevolent Dr. Jekyll, would make 
him look like his frightful other 
self, Mr. Hyde. This is a sort 
of talent which, we believe, has 
been quite unknown in serious 
painting hitherto, and, taken to- 
gether with his splendid brush- 
work and his subtle sense of 
color and values, makes Mr. Sar- 
gent’s fame assured, however 
little satisfaction his sitters and their friends may get 
out of his work. 





LEONARDO DA VINCI used wisely to recommend his 
pupils not to imitate anybody, lest they should be styled 
“the nephews and not the sons of nature.” 

At Wunderlich’s there may be seen proofs of a fine 
engraving in stipple by E. Stodart, after the original 
drawing of Fanny Kemble by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
New etchings, by Haig, of the interiors of the cathedrals 
of Amiens and Rheims are also on view there. 


GERMAN PAINTING AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


III.—CONCLUSION. 

As to genre painting, no one will deny invention, 
humor, action, a keen eye for comic character, as shown 
in gesture and facial expression, to Knaus, or Defregger, 
or Grethe ; but none will claim that they extract as much 
pictorial beauty out of their subjects as do the Holland- 
ers. Knaus’s best work (in the German section) we 
have just mentioned. He is, like so many other Euro- 





PORTRAIT OF MME. GAUTHEREAU. BY GUSTAVE COURTOIS, 


pean artists, much better represented in the Loan Col- 
lection. And Defregger is to be seen to better advantage 
in the Austrian section. Professor Carlos Grethe’s 
“The Fisher’s Darling’ lacks but little of being really 
admirable. It is a small picture of the sort known to 
auctioneers as “cabinet paintings.” An old fisherman, 
his wife and grandchild are amusing themselves on a 
sort of terrace bounded by a semicircular red garden- 
seat and some shrubs. Behind them is an inlet of the 
sea, The old man’s blue jacket and the little girl’s pink 
frock are well placed as touches of color. The distance 
is slightly hazy; the foreground sunny and warm. A 


little lighter touch, a trifle more refined harmony, and 
one might take the work to be that of Mr. Alfred Ste- 
vens. Mr. Wilhelm Treubner’s “ Potato Field,” another 
small picture, shows an almost medizval sense of the 
value of specific delineation. No one could mistake his 
potatoes for any other vegetable, nor the field of oats 
bordering them for any other grain, any more than one 
could imagine the cavalrymen up to their stirrups in the 
tall oats to be any but German soldiers. But, as so 
often happens in early Gothic pictures, masses are very 
*bddly comprehended. The hilly 
distance and the sky look like 
painted zinc. The interest of 
Mr. E. Henseler’s “ The Mow- 
er's Breakfast” is again in the 
detail. A prosperous-looking 
farmer, his sons and laborers are 
gathered about a cloth spread 
on the grass; -his daughter, 
meanwhile, empties a_ well- 
packedhamper. Mr. Hans Her- 
mann’s “ Fishmarket in Amster- 
dam” is a happy combination of 
fish, flesh (in the buxom young 
woman in the foreground) and 
brick architecture. But, to our 
mind, the best work in this class 
is Mr. A. Delug’s “ Month of 
March,” in which the fluttering 
linen, white against white river 
and white sky, first attracts our 
attention; but the two well- 
balanced figures hold it. 

Let us not turn from a picture 
sO every way pleasing as this to 
enter “ The Inoculator’s Room” 
with Professor Alois Gable, or 
look on at the preparations for 
the dissection of a corpse with 
Mr. P.G. H.Heyle. Better pass 
at once to the landscapes, though 
they are, as a rule, dark and 
heavy with bitumen. But there 
are exceptions. Professor Os- 
wald Achenbach’s “Scene near 
Naples” is filled with silvery 
moonlight; Mr. P. P. Muller’s 
“Beech Wood in Autumn” is 
glorious in gray, green and rus- 
set; and Mr. W. Leistikow’s 
“ Brickyard,” with its smoking 
kilns on the bank of a river at 
full tide, and his “ Dusk,” in a 
gloomy frontier village, are ani- 
mated with well-placed little 
figures. On the whole, however, 
it is a rather sad impression of 
nature that we gain from the 
German landscapists, and we are 
the more ready to turn to the 
sculpture—to Mr. Max Baum- 
bach's “ Violin-Player and his 
Sweetheart” merrily dancing and 
fiddling; to Professor August 
Sommer’s “ Devil in Distress” 
(the catalogue irreverently calls 
him the “ Old Harry’); to Pro- 
fessor Eberlein’s classic “‘ Thorn- 
Puller,” seated on an antique 
vase, and to Professor Reinhold 
Begas’s delightful bust of Men- 
zel, of which we gave an illustra- 
tion in the July number of The 
Art Amateur 


(FROM THE PAINTING IN THE FRENCH SECTION IN THE PALACE OF FINE ARTS, AT THE WORL p’s FAIR.) 


IN its notice of the winter ex- 
hibition of The New English 
Art Club, in London, the well-informed critic of “ Pub- 
lic Opinion” declares that Mr. Mark Fisher “ has done 
more to lead landscape art into the right paths than 
he is likely to get credit for during his lifetime.” To 
leave such affectations as those displayed by Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley and others for the healthy canvases 
of this talented countryman of ours, the writer says, 
“is like escaping from the foetid atmosphere, actual and 
moral, of a music-hall to the wind-blown stretches of the 
open shore.”” Now the ice has been broken by his “ en- 
voi” to The World's Fair, it is to be hoped that he may be 
induced to send occasionally to American exhibitions. 
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Society, the most 
marked feature of the 
Ninth Annual Exhi- 
bition of the Archi- 
tectural League of 
New York is the 


which, though not as 
large as was expect- 
ed, includes a good 
many excellent 
works. Among these — 
are not only specimens of archi- 
tectural and decorative sculpture, 
but portrait busts and other works in- 
tended to be isolated. Mr. Carl Bitter’s 
half-scale model for his pediment for the Broad 
Street Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad Sta- 
tion in Philadelphia occupies the centre of the 
main wall of the large inner gallery. The form 
of the pediment, which, we suppose, is due to 
the architect and not to Mr. Bitter, is ugly, and 
suggestive of cast iron. It is a long ellipse 
broken at the ends, and is bounded by ungainly 
mouldings. The sculptor has, however, filled 
this space with agreeable and well-modelled 
groups. - In the centre Mercury with the Medusa head 
stands by a seated Minerva, and about the two are 
disposed attributes of the various arts. On either 
hand are centaurs and centauresses, typifying rude 
natural forces, the action of both groups arrested 
and controlled by men. In the left-hand corner is a. 
recumbent female figure of Architecture, and in the op- 
posite angle a male figure symbolizing the Mechanic 
Arts. The ideas embodied in this pediment are, there- 
fore, what they should be to be readily understood—that 
is, commonplaces; but there is nothing commonplace 
about the two groups of centaurs, which are vigorously 
conceived and very well modelled. The other parts of 
the composition are not equal to those. A triangular 
‘panel for the tower of the same building, also by Mr. 
Bitter, is less striking. A standing female figure hold- 
ing a torch occupies the centre, and crouching lions on 
either hand typify, as we see from the attributes grouped 
with them, strength in peace and war. posite Mr. 
Bitter’s pediment, over the entrance to the gallery, is an 
effective Gothic pediment with boldly treated finial and 
brackets composed of grotesque crouching animals. The 
space within the mouldings is occupied by two kneeling 
angels, supporting a shield with the arms of the Vander- 
bilt family. We understand that the work is intended 
for the new Vanderbilt dormitory at Yale College, a 
drawing of which hangs close by. The building is a 
good example of English domestic Gothic. The plaster 
model of one of the new Trinity Church doors, by Mr. 
J. Massey Rhind, is in the outer gallery. The figures in 
panels are much too deeply undercut. A separate panel 
in bronze, of the Expulsion from Eden, by the same 
sculptor, is free from this defect, and is a very pleasing 
piece of decorative sculpture. Of several designs for 
public monuments, the only one carried far enough to 
be of interest as a work of sculpture is Mr. Theodore 
Bauer's very pretty “ Motive for a Fountain.” A shell 
supported by a winged sphinx is disposed to discharge 
a stream which is run over rocky ground in front. 
Above the shell reclines a graceful figure of a nymph 
with an urn from which the water is to issue; and 
a flat rock behind her is ready to receive an inscrip- 
tion. This model is in plaster, with a suggestion of 
color in the red ribbon which ties the nymph’s hair, and 
a gilded bronze armlet which she wears. Another but 
much inferior effort in tinted sculpture is Mr. Max Bach- 
mann’s bust of Cupid. It is, however, better than the 
Anglo-French verses which the sculptor has put upon 
the pedestal. Of single figures, Mrs. Kitson’s “ Dancing 
Boy and Girl,” both holding branches of oak and de- 
signed, we believe, to carry electric lights, are very grace- 
ful. A small portrait bust of Professor Waldstein, by 
Mr. J. S. Hartley, is the best work of the sculptor that 
we have seen for some years. It is an excellent por- 
trait, and is a delightful piece of modelling. The ped- 
estal, which Mr. Hartley has ornamented with a Greek 
banquetting scene in allusion to the professor’s connec- 
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in his chest, is by Mr. Domingo Mora. Mr. Lo- 


; 


show of sculpture, renzo Taft’s bronze statuette of “Captain Molly ;” a 
-“ Sketch fora Mantel,” severe enough to be the entrance 


to a tomb, but ornamented with finely designed figures, 
by E. C. Peddie, and'a design for a monument to Co- 


Henry Linder, are worthy of particular notice. 

The decorative exhibit is larger and more important 
than ever. We shall have to let notices of many works 
of interest remain over until our next issue; but we 
must make room to signalize some of the best works of 
the exhibition. Among these is the large sketch for a 
mosaic altar-piece by C. R. and E.C. Lamb. The sub- 
ject is a Madonna, with the Infant Christ and adoring 
angels, one on either side. The Madonna is seated in a 
semicircular recess, above which appear branches of 
flowering almond. The pale tones of color are very 
well distributed, and at the proper distance produce a 
very pleasing out-of-doors effect, while the monumental 
character of the work is preserved by its perfectly bal- 
anced composition. Of agreat many designs for stained 
glass, to which we will return, Mr. Abbey’s design, en- 
larged by solar printing from a smaller drawing, is the 
most artistic. In the centre is a figure of the Apostle 
Paul in a decorative landscape. On either hand, angels 
robed in richly patterned medizval brocades float just 
just above the ground, while their wings are partly hid- 
den by a flight of doves that occupies the upper central 
part of the window. Other géod studies for stained 
glass are shown by Mr. F. Wilson, of the Tiffany Glass 
Company. Mr. Wilson is a pupil of South Kensington, 
but has apparently studied good medieval models to 
some purpose. His best works are so composed as to 
make intelligent use of the lead line. Some large car- 
toons in charcoal, drawn without much reference to the 
line, are very feeble in comparison. Decidedly the most 
interesting exhibit of this sort, however, is that of Mr. 
Henry Thouron, of Philadelphia, who shows a series of 
drawings of figures of the evangelists and prophets of 
remarkable vigor. Some are in line and only slightly 
tinted ; others in full and rich color. Some sketches of 
emblematical groups in oils are very suggestive, and 
altogether Mr. Thouron’s works are among the most ad- 
mirable in the exhibition. 

Many cleverly wrought things in hammered iron are 
shown in one of the smaller galleries. Ornamental 
bosses or rosettes to be screwed on to wood, brackets 
and picture-frames of branches of roses, grotesque 
heads and small grilles are among the number. A par- 
rot’s head may be pointed to as a “ tour de force” tech- 
nically. The cast metal work is not nearly so good, but 
it includes a few pieces of merit. Consideration of the 
architectural drawings, designs for wall-paper, stamped 
leathers, book-covers, and other miscellaneous designs 
we will have to postpone. But we may say that the 
exhibition contains numerous interesting things in these 
and other genres. 





FAILING to procure from private collections enough 
suitable pictures, an art committee can hardly be blamed 
if it avail itself of the courtesy of friendly dealers willing, 
by the loan of a few masterpieces, to contribute to the 
success of a club exhibition. To have failed to do this 
at the December exhibition at the Union League Club 
would undoubtedly have deprived it of the most notable 
paintings. We do not refer to the old English pictures 
lent by Messrs. Tooth, which, although doubtless genuine 
enough, by no means represented the best work of either 
Lawrence or his rival, Hoppner. The canvases we have 
particularly in mind are Ziem’s soberly colored and ex- 
quisitely painted “ Windmills in Holland,” and 
Daumier’s Millet-like group of French peasants in the 
“Interior of a Railroad Car,” lent, with others hardly 


less notable, by Mr. Durand-Ruel ; Fromentin’s sunny — 








that artist, lent by Mr. Crist Delmonico, and Mauve's 
delightful “Hunter and Dog,” lent by Messrs. Knoed- 
ler. The two first-named pictures undoubtedly are un- 
surpassed in this country by any examples of their re- 
spective masters. Most interesting among the contribu- 
tions from private sources was a collection of five high- 
ly decorative but carefully executed examples of Monti- 
celli, lent by Mr. Lambert; and an early Inness—the 


THE notable exhibition of Mr. Zorn’s etched work 
and paintings at Keppel’s Gallery has been followed by 
a “ Fifth Annual Exhibition of Water-Colors by Ameri- 
can Artists.” Although the large exhibition of the New 
York Water-Color Club was held at the same time, there 


_were many paintings which the exhibition-goer would 


be sorry to have missed seeing. Most important were 
Mr. John La Farge’s two South Sea Island subjects, 
both larger and more characteristic than his much-ad- 
mired picture at the Water-Color Club’s show. The 
larger is a landscape, a placid Samoan bay with palm- 
groves at the water’s edge, and ranges of high, rugged 
hills on either hand, making a vista, at the end of which 
a curious cone-shaped mountain is seen clear almost 
from base to summit. The other shows a crowd of 
brown-skinned islanders in their tappa garments of vari- 
ous colors, some in quick motion, others stopping to 
gaze at some object or person in the foreground—per- 
haps the artist; very successful as a crowd and very 
beautiful as a color arrangement, yet each figure is fully 
and distinctly made out. Over their heads wave the 
green fronds of some slender palms ; and in the back- 
ground is a small river, its banks clad with thick woods. 

Other enjoyable works were Mr. W. T. Amsden’s 
“Blossom Study,” peach trees in bloom; and his “ The 
Harvest,” a corn-field with a boy carrying a cider jug in 
the foreground, both in pastels; a highly finished pastel 
drawing of a young girl in white with red slippers curled 
up on a sofa reading “A Favorite Author,” by Mr. 
Francis Day ; a similar subject, very differently treated 
in water-colors, “ The Old Novel,” a girl’s head resting 
against a green cushion, by Mr. W. V. Birney; Mr. W. 
L. Lathrop’s “‘ November Harvest ;” Mr. Albert Lynch’s 
dainty “Figure Study;” Mr. H. W. Ranger’s foggy 
“Dutch Landscape;” Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls’s 
sunny landscapes with figures, ‘‘On the Sound” and “On 
the Bluffs,” admirable examples of pure, transparent 
treatment of water-colors, and Mr. Alexander Robinson's 
“ View of Cadiz” from the sea and “ A Street in the Old 
Town of Malaga.” 





THE Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts holds its 
annual exhibition from December 18th to February 24th. 
This will, perhaps, be the most important annual display 
it has yet made, containing not only works by American 
artists that have appeared at this year’s Paris Salons and 
elsewhere abroad, but many of the most notable paint- 
ings exhibited in the American section at The World’s 
Fair, As we go to press before the exhibition opens, 
we must reserve our review of the paintings for the Feb- 
ruary issue of The Art Amateur. 





THE ART ASSOCIATION OF MONTREAL is holding a 
very attractive exhibition of paintings in oil and water- 
colors, on the occasion of the opening of the new gallery. 
The examples of the old Dutch school, as catalogued, are 
Franz Hals’ “ Portrait of Johann Van Loo, Colonel of 
the Archers of St. George,” and “ Portrait of a Man in 


Black ;” “An Interior,” by Pieter de Hooge; a “ Por-_ 


trait of a Lady,” by Rembrandt; “ A Flemish Kitchen,” 
by Teniers, and two landscapes by Jacob van Ruysdael. 
The English old masters include Turner’s “ Mercury 
and Argus,” which was shown in New York last winter ; 
a group by Wilkie from “The Village Festival ;”” Rom- 
ney’s “ Portrait of Mrs. Wright,;” portraits by Gains- 
borough, Lawrence, and Reynolds, and examples of 
Constable, “Old Crome,” Cotman, Morland, and David 
Cox. Among many admirable French paintings are 
canvases by Decamps, Delacroix, Isabey, Fortuny, 
Corot, Daubigny, Diaz, Cazin, Couture, Ribot, and 
Jules Breton, who was represented by his very high- 
priced masterpiece, “Les Communiantes.” With very 
few exceptions the paintings are nearly all owned by 
Montreal collectors. The success of the exhibition is 
mainly due to the able efforts of Mr. R. B. Angus, Mr. 
E. B. Greenshields, Vice-President of the Art Associa- 
tion, and Mr. A. T. Taylor, who form the Executive 
Committee. 


“ Harvest Scene,” a brilliant and unusual example of | 
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_ PRACTICAL NOTES ABOUT PAINTING. 





"Iie the course of lectures on the practical side of paint- 


ing given by Mr. J. G. Vibert at the Ecole des Beaux 


Arts, the noted artist confined himself to what he hu- 
-morously calls “ the tricks of the trade.” In reality, no 
part of the painter’s knowledge is more essential to him 


than these “tricks.” Ordinarily one learns them, or 
many of them, as he proceeds through the regular course 
of instruction; but isolated students have to learn them 
from print ; and there are even painters of long practice 
who may be surprised to find that they have been doing 
laboriously what might be done easily and quickly, or 
who are troubled by the deterioration of their pictures, 
and do not know the causes or the remedies that may 
be applied. It is with such matters that Mr. Vibert 
dealt in the famous lectures now published in book form.* 
In directing the attention of artists and amateurs to the 
work, we think it best in these paragraphs to let it speak 
for itself as much as possible. 
* * * 

In the history of oil painting, from the present practi- 
cal point of view, the most noted painters are the sup- 
posed inventors of the process, the Van Eycks. Mr. 
Vibert asserts that the oils which they used were prob- 
ably in reality spirits, such as spirits of turpentine ; and 
that these were charged with resins and applied on pan- 
els prepared with glue, on which the subject had been 
sketched in colors mixed with yolk of egg. The mod- 
ern method, he insists, began with Rubens, or in his time ; 
and even Rubens painted his first pictures in the older 
manner, He never used impasto except in the lights. 

* * 


* 

By degrees the use of oil and turpentine supplanted 
every other means, and of late years, as we know, artists 
have got into the habit of leaving everything of the sort 
to their color-men, who in Paris, Mr. Vibert says, fur- 
nish even the good-will of the members of the jury. The 
results have been disastrous. Those who have seen 
Henri Regnault’s paintings as they left his hand are not 
believed by younger men to whom they speak of the 
purity of his color. 

* * * 

OF the effects to be obtained by the mere modes of 
applying colors, Mr. Vibert enumerates as most useful 
the following: Full impasto, when opaque colors are 
used thickly ; half impasto, when something of the prep- 
aration shows. through; scumble, when opaque colors 
are spread thinly over a surface, so as to modify rather 
than hide what is underneath; and glazing, when trans- 
parent colors are so used. There are, besides, the dif- 
ferent textures to be obtained by handling, and which 
all affect the sensations given by the pigment. Such are 
the matt texture, produced simply by pressing theend of 
the brush perpendicularly against the canvas; the soft 
effect, produced by blending with a soft-haired brush 
specially made for that purpose; a hard and polished 
look is produced by trowelling on the color with a palette- 
knife; an effect of vibration, by varying the direction of 
the touch. In this way from one and the same pigment 
very different effects may be obtained, so different that 
the work will appear to the eye as though several tones 
of color had been used. - 

oe = 
* 

As to color-blindness among artists, Mr. Vilbert men- 
tions an extreme case of a painter, who could not dis- 
tinguish: green from red save by the names of these col- 
ors on the tubes. Nevertheless he managed, by care- 
fully attending to the advice of others, that he was paint- 
ing too red or too green, as the case might be, to do 
passably well, the peculiar look that his work usually had 
passing for a mark of originality. Asa matter of fact, 
everybody who has worked much in color knows that 
he has passed through hours or even days of partial 
color-blindness, owing to the fact that the eye tires easily 
of certain colors when there is not a sufficient variety in 
the object before it. It thus happens that the best col- 
orists sometimes paint pictures which are false and dis- 
agreeable in color—a reason, among many others, for not 
judging pictures by the reputations of their painters. 

+,* 

As sunlight increases in intensity it makes all colors 
tend toward lemon yellow. -Mr. Whistler, whether 
knowingly or not, acted in accordance with this fact 
when, to gain a sunny effect in the decoration of a cet- 
tain London house, he based the entire color scheme of 
the interior on lemon yellow. 


-_ 








*** La Sci de la Pei »” par J. G. Vibert. 
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On the other hand, as the light becomes 
more obscure the tendency is away from the 
yellow centre ; so that at twilight the yellows 
may be replaced by orange and citron, at 
night by brown and green. But this rule is 
by no means constant, for the state of the 
atmosphere, at different hours and seasons and in dif- 
ferent sorts of weather, acts to modify it sensibly. 

* * 
* 

THE advantage of glazing with transparent colors is 
this, that for the same intensity of light they give a 
considerably greater intensity of color than opaque pig- 
ments. For example, if with opaque color one wishes 
to obtain a very light red, it is necessary to make it very 
pale by adding white; but, by glazing over white, the 


‘same degree of brilliancy may be attained, with a much 


stronger effect of color. Again, if you put on your can- 
vas a touch of the brightest opaque red, it will be im- 
possible to. heighten its color by painting more of the 
same red over it; but the thing can be done by glazing 
it with a transparent red. 

(To be continued.) 





LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 





II.—MOONLIGHT EFFECTS: TREES. 


THERE is more color and variety to be observed in 
moonlight than one who has not made a special study 
of the subject would believe possible. To verify this 
fact we have only to compare the treatment of moon- 
light by three such great painters as Corot, Rico, Cazin, 
and note the extraordinary difference, combined with an 
indisputable fidelity to nature, in each artist's presenta- 
tion of his theme, The tender, mellow light that Corot 
loved was not shed by the moon which cast such steely 
blue beams upon Rico’s marble walls, nor yet inspired 
Cazin’s radiant, poetic atmosphere. The conventional 
idea of moonlight, as represented by the ambitious ama- 
teur, is generally a monochromous effect of black and 
white, which, combined in various proportions, results 
in a gamut of grays, the scale being sometimes diver- 
sified by the introduction of a certain element of indigo 
blue. Both the gray and blue schemes show good in- 
tention, both indicate an effort toward the representation 
of moonlight as it is supposed to appear, and yet both 
are wrong. Moonlight is hot synonomous with mono- 
chrome, for the landscape seen by moonlight is at times 
full of color—color that is far removed from the strong, 
insistent chromatic scale of sunlight, but yet is distinct- 
ly color ; faint, mysterious suggestions of tints the day- 
light never shows will clothe familiar forms. Flowers, 
foliage—everything in nature seems to assume a differ- 
ent personality, as it were, in this light, by which the 
turbid waters of a mill-pond are turned to silver, and 
hard, unbeautiful angles of rock are hidden in pictur- 
esque shadow. And thus we come to the heart of 
the subject : a picture of moonlight should not be mere- 
ly 4 transcription of objects seen by the light of the 
moon; for, no matter how correctly the forms are 
drawn and the sharp effects of light and shade render- 
ed, if this be all, any photographer can do as much! A 
painter must give us more; he must, with his art, ap- 
peal to the imagination of the beholder through real- 
ism, but not by it ; he must appreciate the sentiment of 
his subject while avoiding a sentimental presentation of 
it. The young artist who learns to guide his brush 
safely between this Scylla and Charybdis of extremes 
may fairly hope to some day join the ranks of the few 
successful painters of moonlight. 

In regard to the practical side of this subject, it may 
be said that the principal faculties exercised in this 
special branch of painting are observation and memory 
(apart from the ever indispensable technical skill) ; for it 
is indisputably true that.all painters of moonlight are 
necessarily more or less zmpressionists, although before 
the advent of Cazin, Monet, and Besnard, perhaps we 
did not realize it. That there is no such thing as a di- 
rect color transcript from nature of this most elusive 
theme is a self-evident fact. It is suggested in this 
connection that the following plan will afford excellent 
practice for the student who, undeterred by difficulties 


determines to devote himself to this study. Having se-! | 
‘ected the scene of his sketch by day/igh?, with the 


Z 


proper effect of 
light and shade, 
a careful draw- 
ing of the com- 
position is made 
in charcoal, upon 
a canvas, follow- 
ed by a broad, 
simple painting 
suggesting the 
general effect of 
color through- 
out. Armed 
with this prepa- 
ration, which has 
familiarized him 
with the natural 
coloration of the 
objects as seen 
by sunlight, the 
artist approach- 
es later the same 
subject shown 
by the colder light of the 
moon, but with a predisposi- 
tion to look for color wher- 
ever he may find it beneath 
the transmuting silvery rays. 
Knowing thus just where it 
is, his brush will feel its in- 
fluence, and in his picture he 
will give us a view of nature 
not barren and robbed of 
color, but rich in suggestion, 
while all crudeness is sub- 
dued and etherealized by the 
refining influence of moon- 
light. 

The difference in technique 
between oil and water-colors 
is especially noticeable in the 
painting of trees ; and it isa 
rather curious fact that while 
preparatory studies in water- 
color are useful in suggesting 
a breadth of treatment with 
the denser pigments, the oil 
study, on the contrary, gives 
no hint of the management of transparent washes on 
paper, and is even diametrically opposite in its practice 
of handling color with the brush. 

When painting in oil, the artist depends upon a cer- 
tain amount of zm#pasto combined with variety of brush 
work for interpreting the details of his foliage, branches, 
and tree-trunks ; to achieve this he will employ more or 
less pigment, applying it in such a manner as to indicate 


the textures he is endeavoring to reproduce. In water- 
' color, we have no impasto to depend upon; instead of 
piling up our high- lights, we /eave them out, or run a 


thin transparent wash of the required tint over the white 
paper from which it gains its brilliancy. Again, for repre- 
senting the subtle differences of surface in leaf and 
branch : between the rough bark of the oak or silvery 
covering of the birch, the water-colorist relies upon his 
skill in manipulating the washes so that they shall run in 
the direction he leads them, forming as they go bounda- 
ries rather than outlines of the objects they represent. 
An equal variety of treatment is required in the painting 
of foliage, which is almost a separate study in itself, so 
strongly marked are the differences in form and texture 
o be observed. Take, for example, the smooth surface 
and precise outlines of the laurel, in comparison with the 
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STUDIES OF BARK. BY A, CASSAGNE, 


THE TRUNK TO THE RIGHT IS THAT OF THE FIR; THAT TO THE LEFT IS BIRCH. 


all this, he has for his reward a delicate, transparent 
charm in his work that no oil color can imitate. 
M. B. O. FOWLER. 





THE following is Mr. Vibert’s list of durable colors : 
White lead, zinc white, cadmium yellows, strontium 
yellow, zinc yellow, yellow ochre, iron lake (a new color, 
invented by Mr. Vibert ; it is a yellow oxide of iron on 
an aluminum base; it works like a lake, and is solid as 
an ochre), vermilion, madder lakes (not strictly stable, 
but they must be included, as there is nothing so far 
to take their place), cobalt blue, ultramarine, cobalt 
green, emerald green, mineral violet (phosphate of 
manganese), cobalt violet (phosphate of cobalt), sienna 
and other earths, burnt and natural, and all blacks, 
except lamp-black. White lead should not be mixed 
with vérmilion nor with the cadmiums. It is nec- 
essary to use zinc white, though it has less body, with 
these colors, as the white lead mixed with these darkens 
rapidly. 
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half tone; that is to say, it reproduces 
nal. Where more is got, it is not by 
the photographic process, but by en- 
graving and burnishing the half-tone 
plate. While it is supposed that half 
tone is a mechanical process, it is not 


hard to see that many plates have 
been worked over by hand— 
largely engraved. Notablyis this 
the case in Gibson's picture, 
“Miss Patterson,” a pen-and-ink 
drawing reproduced by half tone, 
in which all the whites have been 
trimmed out by hand. Such 
process work as this costs nearly-as much as wood-en- 
graving, and is evidence that when such a magazine uses 
process it is not on account of its cheapness, but that, by 
a combination of process and engraving, it may obtain 
a result that could not be reached by either method alone. 
The Century has paid $60 or $70 for engravers’ work 
on a half-tone plate which originally cost $18. | Untouch- 
ed half-tone work is made by the photo-engravers at from 


‘20 to 40 cents per inch. First-class wood-engraving 
‘costs from $3.50 to $7 perinch. The difference in price 


between wood-engraving and half tone accounts for the 
growth of process in America. In France excellent 















ess costs one third less. In Germany and England the 
proportion is about the same. A full-page wood-en- 
graving which costs The Century $250 can be bought 
by the European publisher for $25 or less.” 


THERE is not any mystery in the due care of water- 
color drawings. They require only security from sun 
and damp and dirt. When kept in a portfolio or in 
closed drawers, they will, if such receptacles are con- 
structed properly, be safe from these united evils ; but 
whatever may be the temperature in which they are 





PENCIL STUDY. BY A. CASSAGNE. 


- 
TRUNK, PARTLY STRIPPED OF BARK, SHOWING ANALOGY WITH MUSCLE AND SKIN. 


maintained, it will be found necessary that they should 
from time to time be subjected to light and warmth, 
with its ventilating influence. When exhibited in frames 
their charge is no less simple. They are then always 
defended by glass, which should be gummed or pasted 
to the frame. They should also be exhibited in sunk 
mounts to keep them from touching the glass, and should 
not only be pasted into the frame at the back, but 
additional security from damp walls, against which they 
may be hung, should be obtained by the use of the patent 
painted cloth. In moving drawings, when in folios or 
boxes, care must be used that they do not rub one another, 





























PLATE VI. 


























PENCIL DRAWING. VIEW IN THE FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU, 














F all the subjects which nature. 
offers to the landscape painter, 
none is more beautiful than snow; 
nor is there any, it may be added. 
which requires more subtle in- 


“7 apparent simplicity lies its diffi- 
_ culty, while endless variety is, in 
reality, one of its peculiar charms, 
Snow, toa certain extent, like 
water, depends greatly for its pictorial interest upon the 
surrounding conditions of the landscape; and in the 
possibilities thus presented lies. the opportunity of the 
artist. In ordinary landscape subjects we have all the 
advantages of color, if grass, rocks, and earth, to help 


us ; but here the charm must be evolved, let us say, from 


one apparently unbroken sheet of monotonous white ; and 
yet there is nothing that can be made more attractive and 
more picturesque when intelligently treated than just such 
a field of snow. The variations in the local color, it will 
be observed, depend, in the first place, principally upon 
the tone of the sky overhead, which naturally affects 
every object beneath ; and this placid expanse of snow, 
spread smoothly like a polished sheet of virgin ivory, re- 
sponds to each mood of. the controlling influence above, 
sparkling like diamonds with the sunshine, or turning 
to dull grays and sombre purple when the zenith is over- 
cast with clouds, 

Should the artist conclude (for example) not to 
make visible any portion of the sky in his compo- 
sition, hiding perhaps his horizon behind trees or 
hills, the color and tonal quality of the snow should 
presumably be sufficient to indicate to a degree the as- 
pect of this unseen but dominating element. A strik- 
ing example of such effect is furnished by the wonder- 
ful chameleon-like hues sometimes to be observed at 
sunset when our virgin-like snow, no longer the white 
unbroken plane which reflected the noonday sky, is 
transformed by the gorgeous colors thrown upon it, and 
appears stained with tints of crimson, orange, and pur- 
ple, enveloped and softened by the deepening grays of 
approac night. In order to present the effect of dis- 
tance in a flat field of snow where there are no trees, 
fences, or other objects by. which to indicate a linear 
perspective, we must depend principally upon the aerial 
perspective as expressed by the coior planes of the fore- 
ground, middle distance, and background. The con- 
ventional manner of doing this, it is well known, is to 
make the foreground very bright in color; the middle 


distance less so; and the background toward thé hori- $ 

, the figure; in the latter case this figure may be given 
‘the additional effect of standing well out in space, by 
ting the shadow rather vague in form and com- 







zon comparatively gray and indistinct. Of course 
conditions of the landscape plane, though frequen 
by no means invariable, but in such matters it is: 


haps better to begin with some formulated rule, ‘even - 


though we may end by preferring the exceptions. 
Among the many interesting details which present 
thémselves in connection with the painting of snow is 
the study of the shadows cast upon its surface, and 
which often constitute an important feature of the com- 
position both in form and color. By the color of the 
shadows is indicated the quality of the light ; by their 
texture may be suggested the condition of the atmos- 
phere ; and by the form they assume the relative posi- 
tion of the sun is located ; so that one shall be 

say, by merely looking at the pictured shadows in‘ 
snow, “ This was painted at morning, noon, or right; as 
the case may be.” M. B. O. Fs 





So many students think that sketching out-of-doors is 
not to be had until June, or late in May; but I have 
often been out in April, and on occasional warm days 
in March, and even during midwinter. Last February 
I went out sketching at Peekskill-on-the-Hudson on the 
eleventh of the month, and, although the day was rather 
dull and the ground moist, there was little or no chilli- 
ness in the air, and by working rapidly I managed to do 
very well. Again, on January 27th and on February 
16th. Last fall, in Boston, I made a sketch out-of-doors 
in Franklin Park as late as November 16th, and one at 
Walden Pond the following day. I should think that 
it would pay any one to endure a little cold for the sake 

- of one’s art. H.C. 


“ THE mere painting or carving of a sprig of foliage is 
within the reach of every amateur, but to adapt such 
foliage to a given space and purpose, to design it into 


terpretation at his hands. In its" 


0 sitter. 












be they ever so 
must be 
what has the way of art, as 







set to work to conventionalize on one’s own account. 
There is some chance of success then, but not other- 
wise.” 





THE PAINTING OF CHILDREN. 





III. 

THE importance of an appropriate and harmonious 
background cannot be overestimated in its relation to 
the color scheme of a portrait.. Apart from every other 
consideration, such as composition of line, arrangement 
of shadows, and disposition of accessories, the color in 
the background will be found to have a more or less de- 
cided influence upon the general effect of the canvas as 
a whole, and may even play an important part in deter- 
mining its success as a portrait. There are shades of 
pink, yellow, and blue, for example, which will. harmo- 
nize most agreeably with some fair complexions, but 
may be found to produce quite a contrary result with 
others ; while the rich crimsons, purples, and greens, 
effective in certain cases, will under different conditions 
cause the composition to appear inharmonious and un- 
balanced. 

The young artist will be wise, therefore, to make a 
few practical experiments before beginning his picture, 
and in the following manner: An ordinary screen cn 
rollers, which can be moved at will, is placed béhind the 
person to be painted, at a convenient distance ; and this 
may be either near or far from the sitter, according to 
the effect desired. If the composition demands a decided 
shadow, strongly indicated upon the background, the 
screen should be only about three feet away, or even 
less; but in this respect no definite rule can be given, as 
the distance must be more or less determined by the 
strength of the light falling upon the subject. A less 
realistic effect is obtained by painting an agreeable tone, 
suggesting, perhaps, a wall or portiére, quite far behind 


paratively gray in tone. Of course, the nearer a person 
is placed to the background the stronger in value will 
his shadow appear, while it at the same time becomes 
more distinct in outline and less exaggerated in size. 

Upon the flat screen used to represent the distant 
wall or portiére may be hung the different pieces of 
drapery which are to serve as backgrounds ; the advan- 
tage of this arrangement is apparent, as when once the 
pose is satisfactorily decided, the artist may move his 
background in any direction without disturbing the 
This is particularly conveniént when posing a 
very young child, who will naturally become restless. if 
too much time is employed in preparations. A’ few 
hints here may, perhaps, be of use -in regard to the-ma- 
terials employed for backgrounds. Those who are 
fortunate enough to possess rich old brocaded curtains. 
pieces of plush, velvet, satin, and stuffs of this sort, will 
find them extremely useful ; but let me suggest that one 
must first learn how to paint such draperies before in- 
troducing them into a picture. Nothing is more disap- 
pointing than to see a portrait where the head is well 
painted, while the dress and other accessories are but 
inadequately carried out. 
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screen, will be found quite adequate for the purpose, 


_ This, it is hardly necessary to say, is a most inexpensive 


material, which can be procured in almost any color, 
and is much favored by artists on account of its dull 
surface and the soft texture which renders it peculiarly 
adaptable for draping in simple folds. 

And now, before we leave this subject, let me venture 
to suggest that there may arise occasions where the 
portrait painter is called upon to perform the difficult 
task of so managing his composition as to conceal some 
physical defect in the sitter which it would be contrary 
to all rules of art to portray upon his canvas. Of course 
no artist would voluntarily select a subject of this kind 
for his brush, and yet one cannot always gracefully 
refuse such a commission, so the problem must be con- 
fronted. An example of this was recently observed in 
a collection of family portraits : 

The picture was of a young girl, with a severe cast in 
one of the eyes, but whose features and coloring were 
otherwise charming. The artist had posed her with 
her profile turned slightly toward the front and the eyes 
looking down, as if glancing at a book, which was held 
in one hand. Thus to any ordinary observer the face 
presented no unusual appearance and the defect was 
not in any way suggested, yet no obvious or inartistic 
effort at concealment had been attempted. 

Another case is recalled where a portrait of full life 
size represented a bright-faced little boy seated in an 
arm-chair, over which a large rug of silver-gray fox fur 
had been thrown. The long fur, which lay partly upon 
the floor, fell most naturally around the feet, thus con- 
cealing a lameness which would otherwise have been 
obvious. I have quoted these examples to show that it 
is not necessary to misrepresent a difficult subject, nor 
to resort to flattery in order to make a portrait agree- 
able ; for surely the artist has a right to discriminate, 
and a wise portrait painter is he who has learned in his 
art “to tell the truth and nothing but the truth, though 
not the whole truth.” 

And now there remains still one other important 
thing to be considered which will contribute perhaps 
more than anything else to the final success of the por- 
trait of a child, and this is the expression of the face. 
No matter how well painted or in other respects pleas- 
ing as a likeness, if the expression of the countenance 
be unamiable or even unfamiliar in any respect, the 
picture will not prove satisfactory. In order, therefore, 
to secure a pleasant expression, which should be natural 
yet without exaggeration, the following distinctive points 
may be observed—viz. : 

Those lines which exert. the strongest influence in 
rendering a face amiable or the reverse are to be found 
in the forehead, around the eyes, and in the direction of 
the eyebrows. 

Next, in the form of the nostrils and those lines 
extending from them downward toward the mouth. 

Note also the elevation or depression of the corners of 
the lips, and finally the line of shadow beneath the chin. 

After the figure and accessories are completed to the 
best of one’s ability, the last work of the painter is to 
reconsider carefully his canvas from a_ picturesque 
point of viéw, bringing together all the different parts 
into harmonious unity ; subduing discordant tones, soft- 
ening harsh lines, adding any little note of color or 
detail of drapery which may suggest itself as valuable. 
In this way the artist will succeed in carrying out the 
idea with which he. undertook his task, rendering his 
work satisfactory both as a portrait and a painting. 

M. B. ODENHEIMER. 





THE difference between art science is the form under 
which the spirit of either is rendered, the one seeking to 
incarnate it as beauty, and the other to abstract law or 
material fact, an instrument of power or a cause of 
wisdom. 





IN his“ Discourses on Art,” Sir Joshua Reynolds says: 

“Even in portraits the grace, and we may add the 
likeness, consists more in taking the general air than in 
observing the exact similitude of every feature.” 





“THE great end of art is to strike the imagination. 
The painter, therefore, is to make no ostentation of the 
means by which this is done; the — is only to 
feel the result in his bosom,” 



































“THE PORTRAIT OF THE CABIN-BOY.” ENGRAVED BY BAUDE AFTER THE PAINTING BY JULES DENNEULIN, 
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GLASS PAINTING AND STAINING. 





I.—HINTS FOR THE DECORATION OF TRANSPAREN- 
CIES FOR HOME DECORATION BY AMATEURS. 

N the making of stained-glass windows, painting with 
enamels is seldom resorted to except for the purposes 
of shading and delineation. The colors are given 

by the glass itself; and the larger and more important 
forms, being cut from the glass, are strongly outlined 
by the leads that hold them together. But these lead 
lines are too broad and stiff to give sufficient definition 
to the features, hands and other exposed parts of the 
body, or even to the folds of drapery. It also happens 
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no reason why artistic work should not be done in it. 


- It is necessary, however, to warn the amateur that he is 


much more likely to see bad models than good. — 

The principal thing to bear in mind is that while one 
may, if he chooses, paint as naturalistically on glass as on 
porcelain, the picture no longer looks natural when seén 
by transmitted light. The very fact that the image is 


transparent is enough to put realistic effect out of the- 


question. And, for the same reason, the conventions to 
which we are all so well accustomed in ordinary paint- 
ing that we hardly take any note of them strike us as 
doubly false in painted glass—false to nature, and false 
also to art, because they do not spring out of the neces- 





produced during the Renaissance in this manner. They 
were mostly of colorless glass, with a border of colored 
glass, most commonly a narrow band of red, and a cen- 
tral design—say a painted medallion, also with a narrow 
frame of red, surrounded by loose scrolls of leaves and 
flowers in colored enamels. Thecentral subject is often 
a landscape or a portrait in a single color, brown or gray ; 
more often a coat of arms or other simple device in 
stained glass. This gives little scope, it will be said, to 
the painter ; but if his work is to be seen as a transpar- 
ency it is not in the nature of things that it should take 
a more important place. 

If, however, it is to be seen by reflected light, as at 
night, the painted work may assume a much greater im- 
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GLASS PLATE DECORATED IN WHITE ENAMEL BY LOBMEYER, OF VIENNA, 


quite often that even the broadest lead line is insufficient 
to resist the radiation of the light which tends to destroy 
outlines. Hence the original use of enamel paint in the 
ancient European cathedral windows was simply to re- 
enforce the leads and to add necessary details to the 
drawing. By degrees it came to be used also for shad- 
ing, and in modern stained glass the flesh is usually 
fully modelled, and sometimes in small windows very 
delicately. But a stained-glass window is still a mosaic ; 
the painting is of secondary importance, and is usually 
all in one color—a dark reddish brown, Those who do 
not care for the decorative side of art, and who rate 
works of art accordingly as they are more or less exact 
copies of nature, have more than once pushed glass paint- 
ing in colored enamels to the front, and the mosaic art 
of stained glass, so to speak, intoa corner. In Germany, 
and especially in modern times, naturalistic painting on 
glass has been much practised. For some domestic 
purposes it is more suitable than stained glass; and if 





sities of the case. Again, the enamel colors, which look 
so pure and brilliant upon the opaque white ground of 
porcelain, appear quite dull in painted glass, because they 
are never, so thoroughly vitrified as to transmit the 
light like the glass itself. Then, there is the effect of the 
radiating light, already spoken of, which eats into the 
darks, and sometimes, at a little distance, quite destroys 
both the form and effect of a painting. If the reader 
has a bit of painted Bohemian glass, and will hold it 
against the light, he will see at once what is meant. 

If the work is finally to appear as a transparency (as 
it must in most cases) the colors will seem very dull, 
little more than shades of gray, excepting the bright yel- 
low obtained by the silver stain, which we will speak of 
later, and which is notan enamel pigment. The design 
must then be arranged as a silhouette of dark against 
light, enlivened, it may be, with a little bright yellow ; 
and, if occasion serves, with a little bright-colored stained 
glass leaded in. Some very charming windows were 


portance, though it should still,be purely decorative. A 
good piece of Bohemian table ware, which needs cost 
but little, will, in that case, give many a useful hint, and 
in most instances will prove the best model. It is all 
the better model because the glass is usually a dark 
green, from which the spots of bright enamel show out 
gaily. At night, the window also makes a dark back- 
ground. It isa common practice of architects to put 
expensive windows of stained glass in dining-rooms, and 
acommon complaint of their clients that they get no 
good of them, since they dine by gas or candle-light. A 
judicious use of colored enamels might make the win- 
dow as beautiful by night as by day, and the design 
might be so arranged as to have quite a different look. 
When the window is seen by night the effect will be one 
of opaque spots of brilliant color, looking very positive 
against a dark but glittering background. It will not do 
to cover large surfaces with the enamels, which would 
then have a disagreeably chalky appearance; but where 
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gree area flowers and the like, and to rely mainly 
on some simple repeat, with borders of conventional or- 
nament, The colors used on Bohemian glass are prin- 
cipally red, white and yellow. Old Arabian and Venetian 
glass offers beautiful patterns in light and dark blue, 
green and purple, but with much gold, which is difficult 
to manage. In the modern French adaptations of these 
Eastern designs, as a rule, the ground is filled too com- 
pletely, thus losing all the effect of the glassy background, 
and often resulting in an elaborate and costly piece of 
work, which looks hardly any better than so much oil- 
cloth. 

There is a third set of cases in which enamels may be 
used still more liberally : we mean wherever ground glass 
is considered necessary. It is a very ugly material, and 
even though it should be made to look like oil-cloth, the 
change would be for the better. Its only virtue is that, 
being semi-opaque, it brings out the colors. The ground 
should be covered as much as possible ; and, to avoid 
chalkiness, gilding or yellow stain should be liberally 
used. The stain is the more easily applied, and is 
preferable. Ground glass also presents a surface more 
easily painted on than that of smooth glass. 

Much care is required in the firing, that the glaze, 
which has been removed by a mechanical proéess of 
grinding, may not return in patches by our firing. This 
kind of glass is often very useful in rear windows, where 
it is desirable to shut out undesirable views; it is softer 
to the eye than much of the “ rolled” glass that is pre- 
pared for this special service. 

The pictures on glass known as Viennese are exe- 
cuted on a surface of this sort, and the most delicate 
stippling and cross-hatching is resorted to for the blend- 
ing and grading of the tints: Color should be thoroughly 
fluxed for vitrification upon this surface at the lowest 
temperature possible; prepare test palettes on the glass 
and note the effect of the heat on varied quantities of 
flux added to color. In glass as in china painting, the 
more thickly color is laid, the less flux is required. 

Color subjects delicately painted on these transparen- 
cies may be enlarged to useful panels by surrounding 
them with pale colored glass, letting these borderings 
deepen in color toward the outer edge, that the eye 
need not change too suddenly from the chalky whiteness 
of ground glass to deeper and more luminous tints, and 
opal or marbled glass, which if of carefully selected tints 
and markings can, with this end in view, be used to ad- 
vantage in combination with ground glass either in 
lozenges, or a set pattern, In a word, the opaque qual- 
ity of ground glass should be carried into the border 
also, or else the change to translucent tints should be 
carefully considered in the design, to avoid abruptness. 

If the leading tint of the central painted panel is 
yellow, blue and white may predominate in the border, 
and violet and small spaces of yellow may be reserved 
for introduction on the outer edge or in the corners. 
Where blue is the greater mass, let the border contain 


‘smali spaces of orange. Should red be used lavishly 


in the central picture, green may be introduced—sparing- 
ly, however, if vivid—in the bordering. 

Stained glass, at its best, is a brilliant and harmonious 
mosaic. Tints of equal depth and contrasting color im- 
press the observer more strongly than attenuated and 
darker tints in juxtaposition; and for the worker in 
colored glass a scheme of complementary color; well 
considered, ensures the most perfect harmony. But 
such work should never be undertaken by one who has 
not a natural eye for color. S. E: LE PRINCE. 





Many of the effects of poker-work can be obtained 
more easily by a process commonly used by wood-in- 
layers for shading. This is the subjection of the parts 
of the wood to be scorched or burned to the action of 
hot sand. The pattern or design being traced on the 
panel or other object to be decorated, the parts which 
are to remain unaffected by the heat are painted over 
with flatted oil paint or, for rough work, with plaster. 


. As soon as this has hardened, the sand can be poured 


on. Different shades can be obtained by heating it to 
any required degree, and also by allowing it to stay 
longer in one place than in another. Either a light or a 
dark outline may be obtained with much greater ease 
than by poker-work, and for graduated shadows the 
process is much more suitable. It is, however, difficult 
to attain the same strength. It is more suitable as an 


aid to poker-work than staining: 
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HOW TO PAINT ON TAPESTRY CANVAS. 





L 
3 APESTRY painting is usually done with spe- 
cially prepared liquid tapestry dyes, which 
are indelible after they are steamed. Oil 
colors are also used for painting on tapestry 
canvas, and for temporary purposes of decoration 
this answers fairly well. They are not, however, in- 
corporated with the textile fabric, as the dyes are, and 
therefore are not nearly so permanent. The dyes also 
give much better the appearance of woven tapestry, 
and are well adapted to the reproduction of delicate 
water-color effects. With the oil paints one may get 
the exact effect of oil paintings, and of gouache or 
opaque water-colors, 

The canvas is prepared for the imitation of ancient 
and modern tapestry wall hangings and furniture cover- 
ings, and for portiéres and screen and other panels. It 
is made of wool or of silk, linen or cotton. That in 
wool or silk is the best for dye painting. The cotton 
should never be used with oil colors, as the paints “ sink” 
badly unless the canvas is sized. Sizing, however, de- 
stroys the pliability of the fabric, and cannot, as a rule, 
be used to advantage unless the painting is mounted 
upon a strainer, 

The weave called “ points Gobelins,” in fine or coarse 
stitch, fine or ribbed, is adapted to all kinds of work. 
Other weaves are made in exact imitation of particular 
surfaces, such as ancient square-stitch Bayeux, or 
Aubusson (“ hautelisse” and “ basselisse’”’). 

For tapestry painting which is to be “fixed” by 
steaming, all the tints must be mixed with a “ medium” 
which is sold with the colors. 

Great care must be taken in choosing the material 
for a painting that is to be steamed. It should be so 
woven that it will sustain the scrubbing in of the colors, 
and of such a texture that it will come out intact from 
the steaming process. But the result will repay any 
amount of trouble and expense; for in no other way 
can the best technical effects with perfect pliability of 
the material be attained. 

The dyes are much like the corresponding tints in oil 
or water-colors, but the palette is much more limited. 

The medium is made of various gums, so combined 
that they will sustain the color, while drying, in such a 
way that in steaming it sinks into the fibres of the can- 
vas evenly and thoroughly. 

. The brushes are made of the firmest bristle. They 
are generally wedge or chisel shaped, and are made 
without the flexibility of the ordinary brush, in order 
that they may scrub the colors into the coarsest weaves 
of canvas. 

The strainer must be so constructed that it will not 
warp under the repeated wettings of the canvas. A 
convenient one is made like the ordinary curtain-stretch- 
er, or quilting-frame. It can be adjusted to fit any size 
canvas. A piece of canvas can be fitted to an ordinary 
straifer that may be too large by tacking across the 
top and down one side with short, large-headed tacks, 
and lacing the bottom and other side by passing a 
stout cord through the canvas around the frame. 

A cord that will not “slacken” when drying must be 
used, or else the canvas will be in wrinkles. 

Tack the canvas so that the ribs are perfectly even; 
otherwise in steaming the drawing will be pulled out of 
line. 

The easel should stand so firmly that it can endure 
any amount of scrubbing in of tints without wobbling. 
A large canvas can be made to serve for an easel by 
fastening a hook at the top of the strainer and suspend- 
ing it by a hook and cord from the ceiling or wall, let- 
ting the bottom rest on the floor. Many painters tack 
the canvas upon the wall, over a piece of sheeting or 
burlap. 

A steel eraser should be provided to scrape out the 
high lights. 

Oil colors for tapestry painting should be mixed with 
a white that is ground “ extra stiff.” It is not neces- 
sary to use any medium whatever with oil colors on 
tapestry. Many decorators, however, employ turpentine, 
others paraffine, kerosene or naphtha, to dilute the colors. 

But the result in none of these ways is apt to be as 
satisfactory as if the colors“are applied in thin coats, 
just as they come from the tube. They must, however, 
be free from any excess of oil. This can be removed 
by placing the paints upon blotting-paper for a few 
hours before transferring them to the palette. 





The choice of design should, of course, be duly con- 
sidered with reference, to the style, color, and general 
tone of its surroundings, and to the ability of the painter. 
Figure subjects are generally preferred, but are some- 
times dreaded by the amateur who is shaky in draw- 
ing. A great aid in such a case is the enlargement in 
outline of the whole design, This can be furnished by 
The Art Amateur from any design for any size of can- 
vas. 

The enlargement gives the forms of the shadows as 
well as the outlines. If desired, it will be furnished 
ready drawn upon the canvas, or upon paper for pounc- 
ing. The cost in the former case is $1, and in the 
latter, $2. By looking through the back numbers of 
The Art Amateur, numerous designs will be found 
suitable for tapestry painting. 

“ Pouncing” is a very simple process. The canvas is 
stretched and the design is drawn in outline upon paper. 
Every line of the design is then pricked with a needle. 
Then the paper is fastened with its back to the face of ; 
the canvas, and the lines are gone over with a pouncing 
bag which is made of coarse muslin fitted with powder- 
ed charcoal. Do not pass twice over the same line, or 
you will blur it. On lifting the paper from the canvas, 
a complete duplicate of the drawing will be seen on the 
canvas. 

This must be secured at once by going over it with a 
finely pointed Conté Crayon No. 2. The charcoal must 
then be dusted out by rapping the canvas at the back. 
See that your charcoal is free from lamp-black, as the 
smallest trace of the latter will leave a smear in the after 
painting. 

All this may seem like a very tedious process; but if 
the outlines are not drawn directly upon the canvas it is 
better to take even this trouble than have them defective. 
Each erasure of lines drawn upon the canvas injures its 
working quality. 

Painting skies in tapestry dyes is done in several 
different ways. Some artists prefer wetting the whole 
space with medium and water, and then floating in 
the various tints. Others begin by painting in the 
tints directly upon a dry canvas. Others, again, paint 
in the light, flat tints first, and when these are dry, or 
nearly so, paint in the cloud forms and darker shades. 
Each method has its advantages, according to the kind 
of canvas and handling required for the sky effects. 

For a sunset sky, with few clouds, mix three separate 
tints with medium and one fourth water—(1) with pon- 
ceau, (2) indian yellow, (3) indigo. These can be light 
or dark, according to the tone of the picture, but in any 
case the dyes must be very greatly diluted with medium 
and water. 

Begin by painting with the blue tint about one third 
down the canvas. Into this blend the vermilion, 
and follow with the yellow. Blend the yellow well up 
into the vermilion and down over the horizon line 
into the distance. Sometimes a tint of lemon yellow 
can be added just at the horizon, «Use large brushes 


with plenty of color, and scrub each tint in until every 
thread of the canvas is thoroughly soaked with the liquid. 
When dry the various cloud forms can be worked in 


with stronger tints of the same colors, for which use 
brown and sanguine for the darker touches. 

A blue noonday sky can be painted with the same 
colors as the sunset sky, a stronger tint of blue and 
lighter ones of vermilion and yellow being used. AA lit- 


tle ultramarine floated into the indigo while the can- 
vas is wet will serve to vary the hue. 
A moonlight sky should first be painted with a flat 


tint of black, very much diluted with medium. When this 
wash is thoroughly dry, paint in with indigo, well toned 
near the horizon with pure tints of vermilion and yel- 
low. Clouds can be made as in a sunset sky, toning 
with black. The under tint of black may often be ex- 
tended over the whole canvas, and will give the required 
tone for a night scene. Keep the tint quite light at and 
near the horizon. A dark and stormy sky can be put 
in with the same wash, working up the effects with 
indigo, yellow, vermilion, cochineal, and brown. 

The distance can be painted with violet grays of 
indigo, with vermilion and yellow, with touches of em- 
erald green and brown, as may be required. Mix each 
tint with medium.gnly. The shapes of objects can be 
indicated by touches of darker tints floated into the flat 
wash, small, sharp-edged brushes being used. If the 
effect is too distinct, or lacks atmosphere, it can often 
be remedied by scrubbing the tints well together with a 
large brush dipped into pure medium. 

E. Day MCPHERSON. 
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CHINA PAINTING. 


THEODORE DECK AND HIS WORK. 





a 

HERE is in all Paris no more fascinat- 
ing corner than a certain pottery down 
near the south wall of the city, Pas- 
sage des Favorites. The narrow street 
might be in Barbizon or Marlotte, so 
tranquil it is. Near the end, behind 

a high wall decorated with a half- 

dozen high vases in brilliant colors, is 

a large garden, around which runs a 

frame of one-story cottages, 

the ateliers, home, and offices 
of the late Theodore Deck, a ceramist who by 
his devotion, perseverance, and successes is 
worthy to be called a modern Palissy. He was 
at least in one respect greater than Palissy, for 
he allowed no secret of his kiln to die with 
him, but generously published broadcast every 
formula he had discovered. 

In the little museum of the factory in the 
Passage des Favorites is summed up all the 
work of Deck’s life. Here are shown the 
pieces which inspired him and the first pieces 
of each one of his discoveries ; the first, piece 
of transparent enamel, the first ‘ flambé,” the 
first gold ground, One of the most interesting 
pieces in this collection is a square Persian tile. 
There is a spot perhaps a half inch square on 
it where the enamel has been dug away. It 
was by working, experimenting, analyzing, on 
the fragments he dug from this old tile that 
Theodore Deck finally succeeded in making a 
transparent enamel similar to that of the Per- 





Sians., 

In 186% the first piece of his work appeared 
at the Exposition of Industrial Arts in Paris. 
It was a revelation to the ceramic world. Ar- 
tists gathered around the potter, who seems 
then to have resolved to penetrate every secret 
of the fafence of the past—the enamels of 
China and Persia, the metallic lustres of Italy 
and Moorish Spain, the ivory tints of D’Oiron, 
the enamels of Palissy. 

A colorist before all, Deck rejoiced espe- 
cially in producing enamels of strong, positive 
hues. Not that he cared for many. “ Let us 
have our colors frank and proud,” he says, 
“and strive to limit them as much as possi- 
ble.” One after another were made by him: 
the famous “ Deck blue,” a true turquoise, and 
an exact imitation of the blue on his old tile, 
greens, reds, yellows, all of them remarkable 
for their purity and their strength. 

At first Deck employed his new enamels 
principally in tiles for exterior and interior 
decorations, and in a series of plaques made 
after Persian and Rhodian patterns. These 
styles are produced in only limited quantities 
to-day. The colors are used now principally 
for jardiniéres, vases, urns, tobacco-jars, me- 
dallions, and relief tiles. The sculptured pieces 
show the value of the énamel to great advan- 
tage, since they permit of the massing of the 
color at certain points and of a thin surface 
at others. Very effective results are produced by cov- 
ering a piece with a pattern in Arabic characters, and 
enamelling it in a solid color. After all, nothing is finer 
for showing the Deck colors than the perfectly plain sur- 
face of a graceful bowl or jar. b 

Medallions and plastic sketches are not often made 
by the Decks, admirably as the methods are adapted to 
the work. What can be done by enamelling sculptured 
tiles is much better shown by the Lows of Chelsea, 
Mass., than by Deck. The American development is 
indeed one of the most original works inspired by the 
French ceramist. I was especially pleased to see a 
proof of the recognition by the American house of their 
obligation to Deck in a handsome Low plastic sketch, 
hanging in the vestibule of the Deck home. Monsieur 
Xavier Deck, who was the companion of his brother in 
all his researches, pointed the piece out with particular 
pride, and pronounced it “ trés bien.” 

Perhaps the finest high relief medallion the house has 
made is that of Theodore Deck himself. It was made 
for the headstone of the remarkable monument of the 


“JOAN OF ARC.” 


ceramist in the cemetery of Mont Parnasse, Paris. 


_ This tomb, designed by Bartholdi, is in gray granite, 


The medallion on the headstone, made by Levillain, is 
enamelled in grayish green on a jadeground. From 
the base of the headstone rises a bunch of jonquils 
in falence. These are made in pieces and cemented to 
the stone. They have exactly the effect of being cut 
from the stone. Conventionalized ornaments in “ Deck 
blue” ornament the tomb itself, 

An effective use of the transparent-enamels is in their 
cloisonné. Magnificent jars and vases in this style are 
a present speciality of the house. The decorations are 
usually flowers and insects. In many of these pieces an 
underglaze gold ground is used. This ground is made 
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by covering the surface of a vase with a thin enamel 
on. which sand is scattered. The piece is then baked, 
and over the rough surface thus produced the gold 
is spread.* - The cloisonné vases, with flowers in gold, 
are highly brilliant. 

In none of the ware is the brilliancy of the enamels 
better shown than in the work of Ernest Carriére. This 
artist’s specialty is birds and fowls. The plumage of the 
pheasants, cocks, hens, and birds of Paradise which he 
burns into his great plaques has the burnish, the fire of 
a natural wing. It is no vulgar surface; where a casual 
observer sees all ata glance. Ithasdepth and tone, and 
demands an eye to study its beauty. 

Portraits on plaques is a feature of the house. Indeed, 
the old Italian custom of decorating plaques with the 
heads of beautiful women has been carried to no extent 
by any modern pottery excepting Deck. The best artists 
are engaged in this work, and the range is very wide. 





* We understand that this s>-called “ gold underglaze”’ is fired ata 
very low temperature, and is notreally incorporated with the glaze, as 
the colors are,—Ed. of The Art Amateur. 


CERAMIC PAINTING BY ALBERT ANKER. 


The historical pieces of Ankef are well known, and are 
always admirable. Hellen , fine series.of heads of 
fair women, “ types of beauty. Mademoiselle Schaeppi, 
a Swiss, has decorated many small plaques with heads 
of German maids with flower faces, star eyes and mid- 
die-aged head-dresses. The use of the gold background 
is employed sometimes for these heads. The effect is 
extraordinarily brilliant. The gold is applied in mar- 
quetry patterns, and for a black hair and olive skin there 
is no background more effective. Collin has some charm- 
ing heads in this style, especially the Japanese illustrated 
herewith, 

Portraits are frequently made after photographs on 
these plaques, and modern lovers, like their Italian pred- 
ecessors, can burn their lady’s face into clay as 
into their hearts—the former is warranted to 
endure, The portraits are never guaranteed 
to be exact, for no man Knows what may hap- 
pen ina kiln, Chateaux, country-places, bat- 
tle scenes, ete., are not represented to any ex- 
tent on the plaques. It is at Sévres that such 
work ‘is done. The Decks have never at- 
tempted anything like that ambitious series of 
architectural crockery in the well-known “ salle 
d’assiettes” at Fontainebleau. 

The value of tiles in interior and exterior 
decorations has been steadily advocated by the 
Decks. In the ateliers and buildings in. the 
Passage des Favorites they are employed in all 
sorts of ways. The facade of the dwelling- 
house is ornamented with them. There is a 
Turkish bath of three rooms made from them, 
even to the tub. One effective application is 
for a hydrant. A panel in brilliant Persian 
green and blue pattern, some 6x3 feet in size, 
is set intoa brick wall. The water-spout makes 
its exit from near the bottom of the panel. It 
is an admirable arrangement for court or gar- 
den. 

The panels for interiors are especially suit- 
able for rooms which are a little dull in light, 
or for halls. Portraits on panels similar to the 
one here shown of Joan d’Arc are especially 
effective in libraries between bookcases. Of 
course there is nothing which injures the qual- 
ity of the tile, providing the enamel is firm and 
does not crackle. 

Theodore Deck advocated the use of faience 
for the ceilings and wall decorations of rooms, 
where gas now injures the painter's work, 
The superb decorations of the Grand Opera 
House in Paris are slowly succumbing to the 
influence of the light: To show that he could 
reproduce them in a lasting material, Deck 
had a panel made with a dull glaze, with a 
striking imitation of the canvas surface as 
treated in oil. 

The most famous series of large decorative 
panels ever produced by the Decks was shown 
in the Exposition of 1878. .The designs, by 
Ehrmann, personified Music, Painting, Ceram- 
ics, and kindred arts. The panels were about 
6x2 feet in size, and were made for the Hétel 
de Ville. The architect whose idea it was to 
employ them died, however, and his successor 
refused the panels. ‘They remained with the 
factory until a little over two years ago, when 
Dr. Cornelius Herz, of Panama Canal scandal 
notoriety, caught sight of them, and ordered them; but 
before they could be delivered he had fled to England, 
and the panels are still at the factory. 

“Panama has cost me thirty thousand francs,” says 
Monsieur Deck lugubriously: Nothing, in fact, in Paris 
has escaped the Panama plague. But the last place 
that I should have looked for its mark is in the Passage 
des Favorites, ‘‘ C'est bien ennyeux,” as the French say, 
that even the sacred arts must be soiled by so vile a 
track. IDA M. TARBELL. 





THIS season it is decreed by Fashion that the borders 
of our dinner-plates must all be colored green, and the 
favorite tint is the clear, soft “Coalport green” we bor- 
row from the English firm whose ceramic exhibit at 
The World's Fair attracted very favorable attention. 





THE taste for separating rims and centres, in the dec- 
oration of plates, by fanciful scroll-work in raised paste 
and gold, was never stronger than at present. 
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FIGURE PAINTING ON CHINA. 





VIII.—GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 


say in a background, you do not destroy future possibil- 

ities, while in a finish carried to as great a degree as 

possible you’are apt to neglect no portion of the work. 
Drapery more than anything else should be painted 


In a photograph from a painting, it will always be thoroughly the first time it is taken in hand, for in sug- 
observed that the shadow tones of the flesh are much gesting you are so apt to get a fold wrong that will spoil 


darker than they appear in the painting or in 
nature, and much darker than they should be 
for-china. It is therefore wise to take the white 
of the china for the very highest touches of light, 
and, observing a more gradual gradation to the 
darkest tone, allow the play of color to make up 
in the modelling any seeming lack in the depth 
of shadow. Nothing assists more in modelling 
than a proper observance of the reflected lights. 

In working from a photograph, the colors are 
generally placed as follows: “ Local flesh” for 
the high lights on the face or figure ; “‘ pompa- 
dour” for the shadows on the cheeks and lips; 
“cool shadow” for all the delicate gradations 
which melt into “warm shadow” in the darkest 
places. Where to put the “reflected light” 
seems always the most difficult matter, since 
it is not easily seen in the beginning that there 
is such a light. Perhaps it may be described 
most simply as the light in the shadow. A stu- 
dent in object drawing is familiar with this light 
on all round and spherical surfaces, and knows 
that without its aid a well-rounded effect cannot 
be secured. 

In a three-quarter view of the face, looking 
toward the right, with a full, direct light from 
that side, the narrow left side of the face will be 
a plane of unequal shadows. By observing 
closely, the darkest shadow will be found back 
from the edge of the face and a half shadow 
beyond. This half shadow is the reflected light, 
so called because the light is reflected from some object 
near the face. This light will be observed on the under 
side of the chin of a head lighted from above. Under 
all similar conditions, all rounded surfaces will present 
this feature, more or less marked, varying with the inten- 
sity or general diffusion of the light. Where this reflect- 
ed light seems strong and well defined, it will be easy 
to secure a rounded effect if the proper coloring be 
observed. To paint this light a cool bluish tone will 
give a very different effect, even if the 
relation of tone be observed; for the yel- 
lowish color not only suggests light itself, 
but it also gives light and warmth to the 
flesh, while any tendency to a too florid 
or too highly colored effect is counteracted 
by the cool shadow between this light and 
the local flesh. 

For beginners it is usually best to lay 
in the face or figure with little or no 
background, and fire this for the first time. 
Then paint the background freely and 
thoroughly, with as much finish as possi- 
ble, after which tone up the flesh and 
drapery for a second firing. This method 
has its advantages, as at first the head 
and figure can be worked upon freely, 
without fear of soiling or disturbing a 
well-painted and perhaps already dry 
background. Every one who has deco- 
rated china knows how difficult it is to 
patch china, colors. This difficulty need 
not occur in the beginner’s first attempt, 
for there are few backgrounds that cannot 
be finished in one painting less than the 
flesh; the exception being in the case of a 
very dark background. To paint this 
background thoroughly and delicately, yet . 
correctly, suggest the figure by a flesh 
wash, with just enough shadow work to 
hold the drawing. This will insure the 
piece being ordinarily completed in one 
firing less than by the previous plan. ‘ 

A study of each piece should be made 
before beginning the work. That part -suggesting the 
greatest degree of finish, in connection with depth of 
color, had best be handled for the first firing. 

In drapery, in backgrounds, and in flesh for the first 
painting, either suggest delicately or paint very thorough- 
ly. One or more parts of the work may be done as 
thoroughly as possible, and others just faintly suggested. 
The reason will seon present itself in working, for in 
giving a few broad, suggestive touches of faint color, 








CERAMIC PAINTING BY RAPHAEL COLLIN, 


the entire effect by not portraying the figure correctly. 
In suggesting, study your drawing carefully and try 
to leave nothing you might regret in a later painting. 
Should you, after some experience, wish to carry each 
part of the work forward to an equal degree in the first 
painting, do so, and if the various parts are pretty 
equally balanced as to degree of finish, the plan is not 
a bad one. Consider each subject and your own capa- 
bilities most carefully. There is no fixed rule. 





CERAMIC PAINTING BY RAPHAEL COLLIN. 


Plan for one extra firing. rather than run an undue 
risk. Be prepared for from three to six firings. Abroad 
five or six are usual, and more are not infrequent. No 
definite number can be set down as necessary, for any 
one painting or firing may not be as satisfactory as 
some previous or following one, and again an elaborate 
figure piece might need six firings, while some dainty 
Watteau design might be completed in two. 

In dividing off the work that may be done on a fig- 


ure in one sitting, or even that part that may be done 
in one wash, before it becomes too dry, seek a good 
place to join. If no drapery occurs to break the flesh 
into sections, each easily handled alone, other modes of 
division must be studied, . A high light across a shoulder 
may he made into a joining in two ways: first, by leav- 
ing it entirely bare of paint, coming gently up 
to this narrow space from both ways, but not 
allowing the washes to touch, and having only 
allowed the oil to go as far as the flesh wash, 
which should be ‘faded to blend perfectly into 
the white of the china. Rather have this line 
irregular than perfectly straight. Should the 
roundness of the shoulder give a curved high 
light, make the joining a curved line; it will be 
easier to conceal in the second painting. In this 
joining, the point especially to guard ‘against is 
allowing the stippler or brush to touch the dry 
or half dry edge of the section previously com- 
pleted. Should you do so by mistake, and find 
it leaves a place where the color seems thick, 
the result of a second layer, do not attempt to 
remedy the matter—every touch will make the 
blemish larger and uglier. Suppress your feel- 
ings, and keep out of any further trouble at this 
sitting. Next day pick out carefully with a knife 
all this surplus color. In this way the repair is 
possible, and it may be so deftly done that, with 
careful treatment for the next firing, the un- 
evenness will entirely disappear. In each subse- 
quent painting a different place of joining should 
be chosen. This method allows the work to be 
done on different days quite as successfully as 
on the same day. 

The second plan requires more rapid paint- 
ing. In laying on the wash of oil, leave at the 
place of joining about twice the amount that 
Complete the 
painting of the first allotted space as soon as possible, 
Charge a 


you do on the surface to be painted. 


that the place of joining may still be moist. 
clean brush with oil, pass it over the next section in 
every part, coming last to the joining when the brush 
is merely moist; then stroke gently into the oil left on 
the joining, until both seem of the same consistency. 
Paint nearly up to the flesh just completed; do all de- 
sired shading and bring the two parts together in the 
stippling, always seeking to join in a high 
light. 
and completed in one sitting, a perfect 


A whole figure can thus be’ joined 
blending being preserved. This is the 
most desirable method, and should be 
striven for. The young student might 
be contented to do less modelling to se- 
cure this moist process, and, gaining in 
skill, soon be able to carry the work to 
a satisfactory degree of finish. 

With the medium advised and some 
practice, it is quite possible to lay in a 
cupid or small figure entirely at the out- 
set, and before the surface becomes tacky 
have the figure modelled in for one firing. 
This rapidity and directness of finish 
should be one’s aim. The freshest col- 
oring and best effects are always secured 
by deft, rapid work. 

L. VANCE PHILLIPS, 


Too much stress cannot be placed upon 
the necessity of perfect cleanliness in using 
mineral colors, not only for insuring the 
best results and comfort in working, but 
as a Sanitary precaution, turpentine being 
poisonous to some constitutions. In one 
case known to the writer neglect of prop- 
er precautions caused such disagreeable 
cracks and blisters upon the fingers that 
the work had to be abandoned. After 
several years it was resumed, and now, 
after a year’s trial, it has been proved con- 
clusively that by simply keeping all brush- 
handles, glasses, bottles, and other implements used per- 
fectly clean, and removing at once any little spot of color 
from the hands with a cloth wetted with alcohol, abso- 
lutely no trouble of the sort need be experienced. 





MANY ladies are now making up sets of plates after a 
new fashion, by choosing each plate of different pattern 
from its fellows—an idea adopted long since in the case 
of tea or after-dinner coffee-cups, 











—_———— 
. 
TURALLY red forms the basis of all 


flesh tints, but, as a matter of fact, 
there is less of red in a face than al- 


make the mistake of painting it so. 
One who fires for the general am- 
ateur public sees some curious devel- 
opments. Cupid comes dressed in a 
lovely suit of pink. I once heard a lady say that she 





liked to see cupids pink. Apparently many others — 


share this preference. His eyes are blue and his hair 
golden, of course. Perhaps there is a dim suspicion in 
the mind of the artist that the colors are a little out of 
tune, but then the fire will make that all right; anyway, 
“it will do,” and cupid is sent to meet his fate. Later 
on, it becomes evident that something has gone wrong. 
His hair probably has a brilliant glaze, and is a beauti- 
ful lemon yellow; but generally he looks like red chalk, 
Undoubtedly the painting was not properly fired, for 
what is the firing for if not to give the colors a glaze? 
He will certainly have to be fired over again. 


So he is sent back with a fresh suit of pink, shaded’ 


with more pink, brown eyebrows (which were forgot- 








gray—violet, ye 
Sor har br oy aad tld Pyeng 
matter what color it is, the lights are, always gray—cold 
blue gray in black hair, more yellow and warmer in 
light and brown ; but never under any circumstances use 
yellow pure in hair. Always modify it with gray or 
brown. 

Put the eyes in gray, and only strong enough to be in 


harmony with the rest of the face; cool gray if blue, 


yellow gray if brown. Indicate the shadow under the 
eyelid slightly with a warm brown, but not strong. Let 
the mouth be a delicate warm gray, and have no lines 
aboutit, 

Another rule that is absolute for the first firing is to 
have no sharp lines anywhere—no hard outlines; you 
can put them in afterward, but you cannot get them 
out. In fact, always keep outlines soft. Let everything 
melt into the background. Always soften strong color 
with a gray, if it be ever so little. - 

A figure ready for the first firing should be a eeerrs 
in grays—fiesh, hair, draperies, background, and all ; 
not necessarily cold or muddy colors, but a blending of 
pearly tints, much like the inside of a sea-shell. Even 
the flesh tint, where it is left untouched, will have taken 
on a look of gray. Put your hand beside it; it should 
be no warmer, unless you are painting a wild Indian in 
all the glory of his war paint. It is easy enough to add 


mony with each color—now green, now violet, running ° 
into pmnk or blue! It is not the: 
the color on by dint of much fat oil and preparation of 
brushes, so that “you cannot see where one color ends 
and another begins,” that produces this softness, that 
gives almost the very texture of the flower. Study their 
work and see; the handling is free, often abrupt—one 
color over another; but it is the perfect feeling, and the 
rendering of the subtle gradations of tone and shade, 
and the rich, full body of color. Then the fire has some- 
thing to feed on, and proves the faithful ally and friend 
of the colors, ripening and perfecting what they have 
begun. C. E. BRADY. 





CAUTIONS TO CHINA PAINTERS. 

BEWARE of cheap brushes. 

Beware of putting brushes away until thoroughly 
cleansed with alcohol. 

Beware of sending careless work to the kiln, expect- 
ing it to “come all right in the firing.” 

Beware of wasting time in painting on imperfect or 
defective china. 

Beware of economizing in the firing. 

Beware of using a poor quality of gold, expecting it to 
look rich and brilliant. 

Beware of undertaking the execution of a difficult 
design before you have mastered a simple one. 





STUDY OF CHERRIES, IN PEN AND INK. 


ten first time), and a coat of the rzg/ kind of yellow on 
the hair. But somehow he does not come out any bet- 
ter. The only way is to paint another cupid, and get 
some other person to fire it. This one will do for a 
charity fair, or a present to some admiring friend. 

This is not a solitary case. Unfortunately there are 
too many like it. 

Do not undertake to paint figures unless you intend 
to go to work understandingly. Study the inner mys- 
teries of color ; work out your own methods; learn to 
use the right proportion of hard with soft colors, and of 
flux ; for no fire will glaze colors that have no glazing 
properties inthem. Get plenty in your first coat. No 
matter if your colors do fade out, if you have done your 
work right they will all be soft and in harmony. 

It is not my purpose here to give certain mixtures. 
Study out the combinations for yourself. Learn the 
why and wherefore, and let the results be those of your 
own experience. If you do your own firing, this is easy; 
if not, try to arrive at an understanding with the person 
who fires for you. Any firer will take an interest in 
your work, and endeavor to give the treatment that you 
want; but without some knowledge of the case all he 
can do is to give an average good fire. 

Red (usually carnation), as I have said, forms the 
basis of all flesh color. With a large proportion of yel- 


low, it gives the general tone which should be laid on 
all over the face or figure, the addition of brown chang- 
ing it into deep shadow, and of blue, black, brown, or 
other colors into the grays or half tints. These should 
be worked in while the flesh tint is still wet. Lay them 
in broad and clean; the face is full of them, and so is 


local color later, but you cannot get gray upon local 
color. Work as though working in monochrome. Get 
rid of the idea that cupids and faces are “ pink.” Take 
a first-rate photograph, and examine the face closely. 
There is scarcely a spot that does not show, modelling, 
and this modelling is all done with grays. And then in 
your second painting do not work them all out; leave 
them when possible ; strengthen them when necessary ; 
tint them as daintily as the sea-shell is tinted. It is a 
perfect joy to finish a head laid in in this manner, and 
well fired. 

As with figures, so with everything—flowers, animals, 
landscape ; only in certain and very small portions is 


the color pronounced. Look at a yellow rose; how - 


much of pure color can you find? But what beautiful 
gradations of grays! Take the white china you are 
working on ; set it up and study it from a little distance, 
and see what a very small amount of pure white it gives. 
A scarlet poppy is perhaps as vivid an example of color as 
we can find; but even in the sun, when it is all aflame, 
how little really pure color there is; it is all broken with 
shadows, reflections, and half tints, and all these have 
their hint of gray, violet, and brown. Yet do we never 
see it laid in broad and flat with the brightest color the 
palette gives, and shaded with the same, put on heavy 
and heavier, in a desperate attempt to get it more 
brilliant ? 

Do some of our readers remember the wonderful 
gleams of color in the flowers of the Royal Berlin deco- 
rations? If any people know the language of gray, it is 
our German friends. And what rich, melting, luscious 


grays! How intangible! How they change in har- 


BY E. M. HALLOWELL, 


Beware of attaching jewels with glue. 

Beware of attempting to hasten the drying of paste 
work by artificial heat. 

Beware of using turpentine with “liquid bright gold.” 

Beware of using too much fat oil. 

Beware of applying the gold colors thickly. 

Beware of using small brushes for large designs or 
surfaces. 

Beware of painting with brushes that have been used 
in gold. 
- Beware of overlooking the fact that color mixed with 
white enamel will fire at least three shades darker. 

Beware of that overweening confidence that leads you 
to suppose that your first effort will look like your teach- 
er’s last piece of work. 

Beware of stinginess in the use of your gold, expect- 
ing that it will burnish. 

Beware of perpetuating failures by having them fired. 

Beware of hurrying over your tracing, drawing, or 
painting. 

Beware of that blindness that will lead you to imag- 
ine that “ no one will notice” your flagrant errors. 

Beware of inviting criticism if you can’t stand it. 

Beware of hesitation in your work. Decide offhand 
what you want to do, and then do it to the best of your 
ability. 

Beware that you do not lose sight of the transparent 
nature of porcelain. 

Beware how you use fluxed gold over color. 

Beware of confusing “ violet-of-iron” with “ violet-of- 
gold.” 

Beware of fluxing any of the grays. 


that floats. 
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» RESUMABLY the experience ob- 

\\ tained in doing the work explained 

. in the preceding article will enable 

A our readers to easily understand 

the work now illustrated, which 

may be utilized as holiday or birth- 
day gifts. 

Figure I. may be used either 
as a menu-stand or as a pho- 
tograph-frame. It should not 
give the slightest trouble to 
the beginner, the drawings 
showing everything. clearly. 
Figure II. shows the main 
part. Each iron strip must 
be bent most carefully to form 
the curves shown in this fig- 
ure; and they are all to be 
connected at the places shown 
on the drawing by small bind- 
ing pieces, as was explained in 
the first article. Having com- 
pleted Figure II., prepare the 
easel (Figure III.) as shown in 
the drawing. To makea slip 
and rest forthe card, take a round iron wire and bend it to 
the shape shown in Figure I. The ends of this wire should 
be bent around points a and 4 of Figure I. (see also side 
view, Figure IV.) ; and the rest should then be formed in 
such a way as to give enough space for a card to slip 
between it and the front part. The stand will be finished 
by connecting the easel (Figure III.) with the top of the 
frame by means of wire. The application of two coats 
of varnish will make the object quite ornamental. 

A very pretty effect may be obtained by arranging 
flowers by means of a wire at the sides of the stand. A 
number of them with pretty flowers would furnish a 
novel form of table decoration. ; 

Figure V., representing a hanging lamp, is perhaps 
more difficult to make than any article mentioned here- 
tofore; but that should not deter our readers from 
attempting it. First secure a small “ fairy’ lamp of 
pressed glass, showing bright. colors, of which there are 
many pretty specimens in the market. Then prepare 
the frame-work for the lamp as follows: Bend an iron 
strip to a complete circle, fitting it around the step of 
the glass at the point marked z, but not too tightly, allow- 
ing space enough for the curves shown in the plan and 
at o # to fasten them by flat binding pieces to the circle. 
To allow for these curves, take a sufficiently long strip 
of iron. Fasten the curves to the first made circle, and 
be sure that the glass fits into it. Before proceeding 
further, satisfy yourself that you have finished this part 
of the work properly. The next step is to form the 
four large curves to which the chains are to be fas- 
tened. Two of these are shown in the geometrical 
drawing, Figure V. The four curves must be connected 
at their base with binding wire to a round circle of iron 








HANGING LAMP, 
(PERSPECTIVE VIEW.) 





FIG. 1.—MENU-STAND. (PERSPECTIVE VIEW.) 


shown at w. The main curve of the bracket which 
holds the lamp should be rather thick, and not too flexi- 
bie. Before fastening the smaller curves to it, prepare 
two holes at 4 and ¢ as entrances for nails or screws, to 
attach the bracket to the wall. For point @ take a 
double-headed nail (4), as it would be difficult to handle 
a screw-driver at this point. The making of the four 
chains will not be difficult if our readers have followed 
exactly the suggestions heretofore given. Figure VI. 
gives a perspective view of the lamp. 





IN incised carving the amateur should not be too 
anxious at first to attempt any very elaborate work, as 


the Jeast slip of the tool is not so easily remedied as in 
the case of relief carving. The tools require to be held 


firmly yet easily, and guided most accurately, and this 
cannot be done till a mastery of the tools is obtained. 





DESIGNING AFTER NATURE. 

WHAT is called designing in most factories, and even 
in most schools of design, is simply the adaptation of 
old ideas to new requirements, a work which certainly 
calls for judgment and taste, but which is not original 
design. The problem usually set before a designer is, 
given a certain space, to decorate it in a given style, and 
his way of setting about it is simply to turn over a book 
of plates or photographs and see what he can take from 
this and what from that. Of course, there is not much 
room for originality, nor consequently for any real in- 
terest in such work; and when repeated, as it is, with 
mechanical exactness and without limit, it is hardly 
wonderful that so much of it should be found more 
tiresome than the blank spaces that it is supposed to 
decorate. But amateurs go too often to the other ex- 
treme, and, tired of the mechanical repetition of known 
forms, copy Nature in all her irregularity. We propose 
to show them the middle way, which is the right way. 
We are prompted to do this by the book of “ Arts and 
Crafts Essays,” recently published, with an introduction 
by Mr. William Morris, in which some of the writers 
point out the danger of the disorderly naturalism com- 
mon in the amateur werk of the day, while others show 
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FIG. Il.--MENU-STAND. (FRONT VIEW.) 


that enthusiasm for old art will never enable us to do 
work like that of the old artists, whose enthusiasm was 
for nature. But none of those writers give a practical 
hint to the beginner in designing,.except as to certain 
mechanical means of arranging repeats and certain “useful 
hints as to designing for different sorts of manufactures. 
But what is chiefly wanted is a clear understanding of 
what designing is in itself. 

The beginner may satisfy himself, in the first place, by 
reference to the designs given monthly in The Art Am- 
ateur, or by looking at actual work if he happens to live 
near a good museum, that a geometrical groundwork is 
the common element in all good design. More than 
this, he may see that geometrical—that is, regular—forms 
by themselves may produce very fine designs, and that 
irregular forms will not, unless they are regularly dis- 
posed. This is not, as is sometimes stated, a result of 
technical conditions. It is a taste which is common to 
all humanity ; for it may be laid down as a rule that, 
other things being equal, we all prefer regularity to 
irregularity and order to disorder. The aim of all art— 
in fact, even of the most naturalistic—is to accent and 
bring out the order that we find in nature. 

The first thing for the young designer to do, then, is 
to work out in the proper materials some of the simple 
geometrical designs which we give from time to time. 
That will teach him their great decorative value, and 
give him a training which will always be useful. 

When he has made himself familiar with the beauty 
that may be got out of simple combinatipns of squares 
and circles, stars and crosses, and the like, he may look 
for something of the sort in nature, and he will find 
hints of it on every hand in the utmost abundance and 
variety, but very seldom, indeed, more than a hint. All 
low-ground plants and most free-growing twigs, when 





looked at from above, show as crosses or stars or ro- 


- Settes of leaves, but all more or less irregular. But in 





FIG. V.—DETAILS (© F HANGING LAM? 


reducing these forms to ornament it will be found best to 
stop short of absolute regularity, for it gives an addi- 
tional pleasure to preserve something of the play and 
freedom of the natural form. 

The larger and more complicated growths are hardly 
to be drawn upon directly. Trees have been reduced to 
ornament by certain old designers, but always arbitrari- 
ly ; and to compete with them would require a strength 
of invention and skill that we cannot ask of a beginner. 

Let him turn back to the geometric designs given in 
The Art Amateur, and now devote his attention to those 
composed of wave lines and scrolls. After copying some 
of those in whatever craft he may be practising—in ham 
mered brass, or carved wood, or painted leather or what 
not—he will begin to see that hints of this sort are also 


to be found in nature, chiefly in vines and climbing 
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FIGS. Ill. AND IV.-—-EASEL FOR MENU-STAND. 


plants; but there is some suggestion of a wave in every 
stem and of a curl in every offshoot from it. In the end 
he will find that any plant may afford a hint for flowing 
ornament; but it is best to begin with one like wild 
briony, in which the hint is very plain. 

He will not have proceeded far in this direction before 
finding it necessary to depart more and more boldly 
from nature. The common type of vegetation is not 
the indefinitely extended vine, but the limited and round- 
ed plant; while at the present day we have much more 
need of rich all-over decoration than of separate orna- 
mental forms. To draw from vines alone would be to 
limit our range to no purpose, for even the vines have to 
be conventionalized very decidedly. The designer must 
therefore give the vine character to other plants, but he 
need not belie nature; for, as we have observed, this 
character of wavy and spiral growth is always observa- 
ble in some degree in the growing shoots of every plant. 




















"SOME ARTISTIC INTERIORS, 
. : oe » 

THE parlor and dining-room shown herewith, togeth- 
er with the bookcase and corner divan, belong to the 
same house as the rooms illustrated in the last num- 


ber of The Art Amateur. The parlor is in shades of 
écru and gold, the latter appearing in mass in the nar- 





LOW BOOKCASE IN THE PARLOR ILLUSTRATED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 


row frieze and in the frames and mats of the water- 
color paintings, which are the only pictorial ornaments 
of the room. The woodwork of the furniture is of dark 
rosewood, but the upholstering is in a yellowish brown, 
but little darker than the tone of the walls. The stained 
and waxed floor is partly covered with rugs in which the 
same yellowish-brown tint reappears, but mixed with 
dark reds and blues. The cushions in the window-seat 
are covered 
with silks of 
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shades of 
brown pre- 
dominating, 
the reddish 
browns of the 
mahogany sideboard, chairs, and other furniture setting 
thekeynote. Thecurtains, however, are of the same stuff 
as in the parlor, and relief is gained by the table-ware, 
silver, and glass disposed on the sideboard and in the 
glazed cupboards. In a very large room this might not 
be sufficient, and some variety of color in the general 
scheme of the room would be requisite. But the Japan- 
ese screen seen to the left in our drawing indicates one 
cheap and effective way of introducing any amount of 
color that may be required. It is to be considered, too, 
that the centre of interest of the room is the table, and 
it is not well to have much bright color elsewhere. 
About the only room in the house in which a luxurious 
effect has been aimed at is the smoking-room, with its 
low sofa cutting off the corner and heaped with vari- 
colored cushions, its frieze of gold-spotted chintz, caught 
up by brass plaques, its carved cabinet, and chosen bits 
of bric-a-brac. The walls are in Turkey red. 

The bookcase shown herewith is fitted into a corner of 
the parlor. Itis of oak, but little of the wood appears, The 
height is well calculated for convenience, and the open 
space between the base and the floor prevents any hid- 
den accumulation of dust. The shelves and their.con- 
tents are usually protected by light curtains weighted at 
the lower end. so that they cannot be blown about by 
any light breath of air. They are greenish gray, em- 
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AN OLD SECRETARY. 





- Notice that the up- 


broidered with sprays of yellow roses. The cornerof such 
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it may be filled with pentagonal drawers to contain coins 
or other small We are indebted to the courtesy. 
of Mr. Gehlen, the designer of this bookcase and the. 
divan, for the privilege of making drawings of them. 

. THe stains used on 
light woods are: for black 
or ebony stain on to 
pear-wood or sycamore, 
two applications of hot 
logwood dye, followed by 
vinegar -in which steel 
filings have been soaked ; 
for mahogany stain, ap- 
plied to holly, beech, 
sycamore and other light 
woods, a solution of 
chromates of potash gives 
the best result. Pearlash 
is also used. Oak is 
darkened or “aged” by 
the application of liquid 
ammonia, or simply-by be- 
ing exposed to its fumes. 


AN OLD SECRETARY 
REMODELLED. 

THERE is scarcely a 
family that does not pos- 
sess one of these old pieces of furniture, generally stored 
away in the garret, because too plain to be decorative. 
But with a little labor and at small expense it can be con- 
verted into a very useful as well as an ornamental object. 

One way—the method I used, and which seemed to 
me most practical—was to convert it into a sideboard 
and china-closet. The designs in such pieces of furni- 
ture are not exactly alike, but the principle of alteration 
is essentially the same, and can be applied to them all 
with a few modifications. 

The one we had looked like Fig. 1. The top part is 
generally made separate, and can easily be removed. 
Then cut the top of the lower portion off at the dotted 
line (S), and leave a level top in place of the inclined 
desk. Now cut a piece of wood large enough to cover 
the top of this piece 
and project over the 
front and sides about 
a quarter of an inch. 
At the back of this 
piece fasten an up- 
right frame (B, Fig. 
4) just the length of 
the bottom section 
and twelve inches 
wide. Fig.. 6 gives 
plan of construction 
of this piece; leave 
an opening in the 
middle 22 +7 % inch- 
es. Into this open- 
ing is to be placed a 
panel, which I will 
explain later. 





right does not project 
beyond the line of 
side (E E E, Fig. 3). 
This piece is fasten- 
ed to A by three or 
four screws driven 
through A. Next a 
piece is cut the size 
of bottom of upper 
or cabinet part, and 
projecting beyond 
front and sides one 
quarter of an inch (C, Fig. 4) and fastened on the top of B 
at 2. This gives the three-sided frame ABC. Now ten 
small posts are to be placed on A to support C—three, one 
in each corner, in front, and two on each side back. Fig. 
5 gives plan of the arrangement of these posts, which are 
one and a quarter inches in diameter and twelve inches 


long. A moulding is to be cut on the front and sides of. 


both Aand C. This can be done easily at a mill for a 

















few. taut “The posts can be made as simple or as 
Daketiis ia one acecae to make them, always re- 
membering that simplicity is a virtue in ornament. Now | 
tear off the crown pieces on the top of upper part 
(D, Fig. 1) and put in its place a brass railing, consisting 
of five posts and a brass rod on threesides. This can be 
be purchased for $1. A moulding is to be tacked around’ 
the top edge of this piece, also at F F. Six handles of 
brass like those in illustration can be bought for seventy- 
five cents. - For the panel to go in frame at H, I bought 
one the size given above, of plaster-of-paris, for seventy- 
five cents. It had six figures in relief representing the 
seasons. Give this several coats of raw linseed-oil ; 
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AN OLD SECRETARY REMODELLED. 


then when this is dried in with some burnt sienna and 
raw umber, paint over the whole. Now make a pad of 
some cloth and rub off the most of the paint, leaving 
only the color in the grooves and corners, and the effect 
will be an old ivory imitation. Put hooks under the top 
shelf, three inches apart, for hanging cups, and the cabinet 
will be finished all but polishing. For staining the new 
work to match the old, take some ordinary oil colors, 
burnt sienna, raw umber, etc., and mix them until you 
have the right color; stain by putting on thinly with 
turpentine. When that is dry, give the whole a coating 
of shellac, which will dry in a few hours. Then rub 





CORNER DIVAN IN THE SMOKING-ROOM IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


down with powdered pumice-stone and sweet oil, and 
you will have a fine, hard polish. 

Before the new wood is stained it must be filled—that 
is, a mixture of whiting or thinned putty must be rubbed 
into the pores to fill them all up and give a smooth sur- 
face ; and the whole is then carefully sandpapered until 
it is perfectly smooth, before the polish is put on, of 
course. VESPER L. GEORGE, 
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handsome of proof i 

which have in The Century Magazine and St. Nicholas. 
A the best are Mr. Closson’s engraving of Millet's ‘‘ Sheep- 
Shearing,” which, however, shows a lack of decision in the shad- 
ows; Fagan pe i 
Homer ; Mr. Collins’s remarkable 
Ponte Vecchio, 


may condemn the waste of work involved, is extraordinarily clever ; 
Mr. Whitney’s every way engraving of Mr. Kenyon 
Cox’s portrait of the sculptor, St. Gaudens, perhaps the best en- 
graving in the portfolio; Mr. King’s very artistic engraving of a 
rose, done from a ; Mr. Powell’s, of Barye’s bronze 
lions in front of the Préfecture of the Seine, Paris ; Mr. Closson’s 
roy ae rg Fortuny, ‘‘ A Negro of Morocco ;’’ Mr. Cole’s, of 
and Death,” by Watts; Mr. Wolf’s spirited i 


after “Fight at a Barricade ;’”’ Mr. Johnson's ** Head of 
- Man,” after Rembrandt, and Mr. Kingsiley’s “ ‘I'wilight,’’ after 
ousseau. 


‘Phe school of engraving represented in this portfolio 
is essentially a reproductive one. "he is its aim to reproduce as 
closely as possible the c of the artist who has fur- 
nished the original drawing or painting. Hence the engraver is 
often led to attempt things beyond his skill, or to waste much 
time in copying with almost incredible pains effects that may be 
obtained on very easy terms in other arts. But we are glad to 
note a general return to the means and effects that are peculiar 
to wood-engraving. In face of the new . merely re- 
uctive ving has no chance of continued existence. 
n the future, as in the past, the engraver will have to be able to 
interpret his original, and as he must, perforce, omit much, he 
ought to be able to add a little of his own. 


BRYANT'S POEMS OF NATURE is the welcome title 
of one of the most sumptuous publications of the holiday season. 
The volume contains the bulk of the poet's sympathetic out- 
pourings in praise of the woods, brooks, mountains, and feath- 
ered songsters he loved so well. The poems have been arranged 
with excellent j ent in chronological order, commencing 
with the ode ‘‘ To a Water-fowl’’ and ending with ‘‘ Our Fellow 
Worshippers.”” Of the pictorial embellishments by M. Paul de 
Longpré—direct re; uctions from carefully considered designs 
executed in ‘‘ wash’’—one is tempted to speak in words of 
unbounded praise, albeit in a few instances it would seem as if the 
delicacy of the originals had been somewhat impaired by their 
translation. The illustrations have the rare merit of being less 
conspicuously pictorial than decorative; for they harmonize 
with the melodious verse rather than distract attention from the 
text, as do most of the illustrations in books brought out for the 
holiday season. A lover of Bryant cannot but feel that his 

has been dealt with sympathetically both by artist and pub- 
isher. The book is handsomely bound in dark red cloth, with 
a sprinkling of wheat and daisies on the cover. (D. Appleton 

Co., $4.00.) ae 

DEEPHAVEN, embodying that delightful series of 
sketches contributed by Sarah Orne Jewett to The Atlantic about 
twenty years ago, comes to us now in dainty book form, embel- 
lished with numerous dainty illustrations designed by Charles and 
Marcia Woodbury. Assuredly there is a lasting and indefinable 
charm about these chapters to all who cherish a love for Old 
New England and for types of provincial life that are now but 
too rapidly fading memories. And yet this graceful author told 
us originally *‘that Deephaven was not to be found on the map 
of New England under another name, and that the characters 
were seldom drawn from life.” The former assertion we can 
believe, but it seems well-nigh impossible that such quaint, 
charming, and exquisitely natural studies as ‘‘ Mrs. Kew,” the 
* Widow Jim,”’ “‘ Cap’n Sands,’’ “‘ Mr.-Lorimer,” ‘‘ Miss Chaun- 
cey,’’ ‘‘ Mrs. Bonny,” and a host besides had no actual prototypes 
in real life. All all events, one likes tothink otherwise. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $2.50.) 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND was the first and is, 
rhaps, the best of those delightful books on ‘‘ Our Old Home,” 
rom the graceful pen of William Winter. We remember it 
originally as a modest little volume that slipped conveniently into 
one’s pocket. The new illustrated edition, while it lacks the handy 
quality of aforetime, is in every respect a sumptuous production in 
book-making. The frontispiece is an admirable reproduction 
of a crayon portrait of the author by Arthur Jule Goodman. 
_ (Macmillan & Co., $2.00.) 


THE RIVALS, by Sheridan, comes to us in a hand- 
some binding of green and silver. The illustrations, which 
include five aquarelles besides numerous drawings in black and 
white, are characteristic work of Frank M. Gregory. The heavy 
toned paper and clear type are not the least attractive feat- 
ures of this very attractive republication of an ever popular com- 
edy. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

PICTURES FROM NATURE AND LIFE consists of ten 
pleasing little poems by Kate R. Holmes, accompanied by 
numerous floral designs from the pencil of Helen Stevensop. 
The artistic lettering of the text is eflective and the photographic 
reproductions of scenery are good eno’ in their way, but those 
of individuals remind one too much of the family album. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, $2.50.) 

THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER, richly 
bound in light green cloth and adorned with twenty full-page 
illustrations by 5 Noel Paton, R.S.A., comes to us in a setting 
not unworthy of Coleridge’s immortal ballad. The introduction 
is by Francis H. Underwood. (Lee & Shepard.) 


I HAVE CALLED YOU FRIENDs is the title of an 
anthology of verse and prose relating to and in exaltation of 
friendship. Each of the twelve quotations is printed on extra 
heavy gilt-edged paper and embellished with illuminated designs, 


initials, etc., ive of an ancient missal, by Irene A. Jerome. 
(Enclosed ates hse & Shepard.) 


FICTION. 





Robert Hazard, of —is the su’ of one of those 
family records of which New England uces a regular year- 
ly‘crop. He was called *‘ College Tom” because he had been to 










ing a connection already formed with another young wom- 


lormer model. Philip Rainham, in love with Eva, to 

, takes on himself the blame 
and the Pompe mmerye of Lightmark's misconduct ; but when dy- 
ing he tells a friend the truth of the matter. Proof that it is the 
truth turns up after Rainham’s death in the shape of a letter 
from Lightmark thanking Rainham for shielding him. The 
matter gets to the ear of a friend of Eva's, who the occa- 
sion of a masked ball at the latter’s house to tell her. She de- 


cides to leave Lightmark at once, but is eventually persuaded to 


wear a mask for life, as the others had been doing. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 
“ DUFFELS,” the author, Mr. Edward Eggleston, tells 


us, was the common name which the American Dutch trader ap- 
plied to the things in which he dealt, usually combs, mirrors, 
and such articles as were likely to attract women. At the pres- 
ent day, the Adirondack guides apply the term to their n 

luggage ; so that, in taking it for the title of his book of short 
stories, Mr. Eggleston appears to intimate that they are both 
useful and . Speaking for ourselves, we find them 
pleasant reading. * Sister Tabea,’’ the first on the list, is a tale 
of a Dunkard Convent, in Pennsylvania. ‘ Huldah, the Help,” 
tells of a young gentleman whose ideal of a wife was that she 
should — Emerson, but who, when his ideal was real- 
ized, preferred to marry the servant girl. Other tales are “A 
Basement Story,” ‘‘ The New Cashier,” ‘‘ The Redemptioner,” 
** Talking for Life,” and ** The Christmas Club.” he titles 
have the somewhat unusual merit that they give a fair indication 
of the nature of the stories. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.25.) 


Two BITES OF A CHERRY, and Other Tales, by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, This graceful and versatile writer may 
be read here with unalloyed pleasure and profit. With equal 
success he sounds the notes of pathos, sentiment, quaintness, rare 
humor, and genial morality. The volume contains seven 
stories that are all so good, one perforce hesitates a moment 
before selecting a few of exceeding merit ; but if one wishes to 
indulge in tears of the joyful kind, we recommend a perusal of 
**Goliath” or *‘My Cousin, the Colonel ;’’ and for those who 
prefer a very real pathos or the clever expansion of a highly 
original idea, let them hasten to read respectively “‘ For Bravery 
on the Field of Battle’? and ‘“ The Chevalier de Resseguier.”’ 
Most of the tales have been reprinted from various magazines. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 


AN OLD TOWN BY THE SEA, by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, has been reissued in a modest but very attractive little 
volume, Although these quaint memories of Portsmouth may 
be regarded as of trifling moment in themselves, yet surely it 
must be conceded that the graceftil and kindly pen of the author 
has rendered them rarely delightful reading. A complete index 
of the names mentioned in the book is furnished at the close. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 


THE HISTORY OF A BEARSKIN, from the French of 
Jules de Marthold, has been written primarily with a view to 
youthful readers, although a much wider circle may well be 
interested in the entertaining narrative, liberally spiced with racy 
humor. Young Nicolas Ridel leaves his rustic Norman home 
to join the army of the great Napoleon. After having worn the 
bearskin through mzny vigorous campaigns, he returns to the 
scenes of childhood—alas! in rags, but with an invaluable 
experience. The subsequent fortunes of the hero are in Paris, 
where his beloved war-scarred headgear again plays a promi- 
nent part both in the seclusion of domestic life and in the mazes 
of political intrigue. The book is profusely illustrated. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 


THE VOICE OF A FLOWER, by E. Gerard, is an idy] 
of the German woodland. Livia Ronsecco and her aged grand- 
father are installed in the chateau of the Count of Sturmfeder, 
where the old artist has undertaken to restore the family por- 
traits. The lord of the manor himself nurses a secret passion 
for the fair Italian girl, but she loves none but Guido, from her 
own sunny land. The favored one comes to the forest to bid her 
farewell before his departure for America. Livia then sews the 
sacred family flower—a white carnation spotted with red—inside 
of her lover’s vest, and begs him to guard ittenderly. Years pass 
by. Guido returns not. Livia, pining with grief, and alone in 
the world, consents at last to become the bride of Sturmfeder. 
But one day they pass a sylvan shrine in the forest, and behold ! 
a white and red carnation in full bloom. The count sees the 
hand of God, and after confessing that Guido’s murdered body 
lies beneath, kills himself. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


STORIES OF THE ARMY is the sixth and last of the 
attractive little volumes of ‘‘ Stories from Scribner’s.” ‘A 
Charge for France,” by John Heard, Jr., is told with consid- 
erable dramatic power. “* Memories,” by Brander Matthews, is 
slightly pathetic, but full of delicacy and charm. “Sergeant 
Gore,” by Leroy Armstrong, contains an entertaining romance 
of fréntier life, and the concluding ‘‘ Tale of a Goblin Horse”’ 
will enlist the reader’s interest, more especially as it is said to 
have been founded on fact. The book is effectively illustrated 
by Messrs. Metcalf, Marchetti and Hampe. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 75 cents.) 

TRUE RICHES, from the French of that finished 
author, Francois Coppée, consists of two stories—‘* The Repay- 
ment” and ‘‘ The Cure for Unhappiness.” Both of them suggest 
admirable morals, although the note of the preacher is lacking. 
From the first tale we gather that a sudden descent to poverty 
may bring contentment, while the eventual restoration of wealth 
simply creates uneasiness. In the second M. Coppée tellsof a 

oung clerk who won a lottery prize of half a million francs, 
lived extravagantly a few months, and then resumed his former 
humble life permanently, while still retaining a remnant of his 
fortune, as a cure for Unhappiness. (D. Appleton & Co., 
75 cents.) 

THE ROSE OF LOVE is a tale of Western life by 
Angelina Teal. The heroine, Delphine Barbaseau, after accept- 
ing Dr. Rudisill, learns that her mother died of insanity, and con- 
vinced that the disease is hereditary, concluded that to marry 
would be acrime. The lover pleads in vain, until he is 
finally inspired with the idea of exhuming the remains of the 
dead mother, and then discovers unmistakable evidence that her 
brain was purely through an accident. All then ends 
happily. There is nothing to justify the sentimental title of the 
story, which is.crude in style and faulty in grammar. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CUSTOMS AND FASHIONS IN OLD NEw ENGLAND, 
by Alice Morse Earle, is one of the most readable recent books 
of its somewhat numerous class, Miss Earle tells us how Puritan 
children were instructed in fieu of being amused ; how, when a 
little older, they found entertainment in ** Tom Jones Abridged’ 
and *‘ Vice in its Proper Shape ;” how the young people courted, 
the gailants and their *‘ Marmalet-Madams’ waiting on the green 
until the nine o'clock bell rang them all home ; how they set up 
housekeeping with * betty lamps” and candles of bay-berry wax, 
that ‘nice ” put out to enjoy their odor; how they 
travelled, and drank hard cider, and exercised their inventions, 
even in those times, in the matter of mixed drinks. To the end 
of John Adams's life, we learn, ‘‘ a large tankard of hard cider was 
his morning draught before breakfast.” ‘There is a chapter on 
“* Travel, Tavern, and Turnpike”’ which tells us ot old milestones 
still in place that were set out by Benjamin Franklin when he 
was Postmaster-General. There are many good’ stories about 
early Thankgiving Days in the chapter on ‘* Holidays and Festi- 
vals.” Thanksgiving Day was not the chief holiday, Election, 
Commencement and Training Days outranking it. ‘The latter 
day was sometimes enlivened by public punishments. Boston 
had two Election Days, ‘* Nigger ’Lection,’’ a sort of jubilee for 
the negro population ; and Artillery Election. It is something 
to be sincerely thankful for that Miss Earle does not take her 
ancestors too seriously. They were neither saints nor heroes, 
and would be reckoned rather disagreeable people to-day by their 
proper descendants. But, at this distance of time, we may some- 
times pity and more often laugh at them, and our author gives 
her readers many occasions of doing the latter. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.25.) 

In OuR COLONIAL Homes Mr. Samuel Adams 
Drake brings together many distinct types of old New England 
domestic architecture—rude but picturesque farmhouses, man- 
sions in the elegant style of the end of the last century, barn 
like structures of Puritanic ugliness, haunted houses and houses 
that have got into history, or, better yet, into fiction. Boston 
and its neighborhood furnishes most of the photographs, and her 
history most of the text that goes with them. The old Revere 
House, two stories over a shop, with a pile of bricks in front ; 
**Hobgoblin Hall,” in Medford, built by an old West India 
merchant ; the Minot homestead in Dorchester, with its apple- 
tree and well; the square-built Quincy house and the hipped- 
roofed Adams house, both dignified by the title of ‘‘ mansions,”’ 
in Quincy; the “Old Ship” meeting-house in Hingham, a 
nightmare of ugliness ; the old *‘ Witch House’’ in Salem, with 
its new and incongruous front ; the brick and marble Collins 
House .n Danvers ; and “ The Red Horse,” Longfellow’s ** Way- 
side Inn’’ at Sudbury, are a few among the interesting buildings 
described and pictured. The text is always readable and the illus- 
trations are at least curious. (Lee & Shepard.) 


EsSAYS IN IDLENESS, by Agnes Repplier, is a good 
book to have on the library table, temptingly available for a dip 
into its felicitous, rambling contents whenever fancy wills. Cal- 
low youth and the worldling, as well as the scholar and epicure in 
literary form, may be assured of some rare half hours of refresh- 


ment. ‘ Agrippina’’ sings the praises of a singularly intelligent 
cat, evidently the intimate companion of the author ; incidentally 
the virtues of the feline and canine tribes are wittily compared, 
although those of the latter too plainly meet with but an imper- 
fect representation. A wider field of reflection is covered in the 
essays on “‘Leisure,” ‘‘ Words,” *‘ Ennui,”’ ‘* Wit and Humor,” 


and “Letters.” Miss Repplier always has something original 
to say, and furthermore knows how to impart her ideas with 
charming grace and vivacity. As usual, she shows herseif an 
adept in the happy faculty of frequent and apt quotation from 
many rich stores of thought. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 


THE PORTFOLIO (Macmillan & Co.) will, with the 
January issue, begin its twenty-fifth year in an entirely new form, 
which will resemble that of the Gazette des Beaux Arts, in the 
much reduced size of the page. Four plates will be given each 
month, and, when occasion calls for it, they will be colored. In- 
stead of the present twenty-four pages, there will be eighty. The 
price will remain the same, and, what is more important, the ser- 
vices of Mr. Philip G. Hamerton, so long identified with the pub- 
lication as editor, will be retained. The most radical change is 
indicated in the announcement that “instead of a collection of 
articles which are more or less brief, and therefore unsatisfactory 
t6 writers who care for their subjects, each number of the new 
Portfolio will be devoted to a single theme, which in certain 


. cases will be extended to fill two numbers, and be richly and 


copiously illustrated.” 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL IN NEW ENGLAND, by Clif- 
ton Johnson, is a book manufactured by pen and camera, with little 
design in the text and none in the pictures. The work is divided 
into four parts—‘‘ Old-Fashion Schoo! Days” of the first quarter 
of the century, ‘‘The Mid-Century Schools,” ‘‘The Country 
School of To-Day,” and ‘‘ How Scholars Think and Write.” 
The last is by far the most interesting chapter, though it appears 
to have been written in the same way as the rest ; that is to say, 
we have a mass of notes and examples of the unconscious 
humor of children, with hardly an original idea on the subject or 
any apparent reason for throwing the collection, in bulk, at the 
reader. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


CHRONICLES OF FAERY LAND, by Fergus Hume. 
The author tells how he fell to musing before the blazing fire 
one evening, watching the flickering shadows come and go, 
until he came to fancy himself transported to the woodland 
realm of the fairies, where he was fortunate enough to encounter 
one Phancie, the king’s librarian. The venerable sage graciously 
extended to the wandering mortal the privileges of the royal 
library, at the same time granting him permission to remember 
seven -of the tales he may happen to read during his visit. The 
results of this charming conceit will prove a mine of delight for 
hosts of children, whose only regret will be that the chronicles 
are so few in number. The book is illustrated by M. Dunlop. 
(J.-B. Lippincott Co., $1.50.) 


NAPOLEON: A DRAMA, by Richmond Sheffield 
Dement, is written with a sublime disregard for historical accu- 
racy, which, however, the author frankly acknowledges in his 
preface. Blank verse has been employed as the medium of ex- 
pression, with a fair measure of success ; especially in the tender 
passages between Eugene and the Princess Augusta. (Chicago, 

night, Leonard & Co.) 

TWENTY LITTLE MAIDENS are celebrated in as 
many distinct stories by Amy E. Blanchard. The majority of 
the small heroines seem quite incapable of evil of any kind; 
but, fortunately, there are a few who more closely resemble 
some we have met in real life. The illustrations are by Ida 
Waugh. (J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.50.) 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 








TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


Me A BRANCH OF ORANGES. 






We AREFUL copying is required in 
~® painting this study, in order to preserve 
the feeling of breadth and simplicity seen 
in the original. In order todo this, a 
drawing of the principal forms should 
be made in charcoal before proceed- 
ing to usecolor. This secured, we can 
paint in the general masses of light and 
shade boldly at once, adding the details later, as they are shown 
in the original. 

O1L CoLors,—The background is painted with a local tone of 
warm greenish gray, which suggests an old wall behind the 
branches, partly in shadow ; the colors for this are permanent 
blue, white, yellow ochre, raw umber, and light red, with ivory 
black and madder lake added in parts. The oranges may be laid 
in with a warm flat medium tone of light and shade, adding the 
silvery high lights and ruddy reflected tints later. The colors 
used for the local tone are, deep cadmium, white, light red, raw 
umber, and a little ivory black. Vermilion is added in the high 
lights, and in the deep shadows both madder lake and burnt 
sienna are substituted for vermilion and light red. 

Paint the green leaves with antwerp blue, white, cadmium, 
madder lake, raw umber and ivory black, adding vermilion in the 
lights only ; in the shadows use burnt sienna with the local tone. 
Where the light greenish gray underside of the leaf is seen, per- 
manent blue is used in place of antwerp blue, and more madder 
lake added throughout ; the silvery effect in parts is given by 
crisp touches of light warm gray. Paint the twigs and branches 
with bone brown, yellow ochre, permanent blue and white, adding 
light red and ivory black inthe shadows. Madder lake and burnt 
sienna are also used in the warmer touches. 

In WATER-COLOR,.—This subject may be carried out either in 
the transparent or opaque methods, as may be preferred, the 
same colors being used for both, with the exception of the chinese 
white, which is always omitted from the transparent washes. 

The list of colors needed is as follows: For the background, 
mix a wash of cobalt, yellow ochre, rose madder, sepia, and lamp- 
black, adding a touch of pale cadmium in the lighter parts. 

The oranges are washed in with a warm local tone made with 
cadmium, light red and lamp-black, cobalt and rose madder be- 
ing added later, with a little sepia in the darker parts, For the 
local tone of the green leaves, use yellow ochre, prussian blue, 
cadmium, vermilion, and lamp-black. Permanent blue is sub- 
stituted for prussian blue in the cooler gray tones in the under- 
side of the leaves,-and in the shadows rose madder replaces ver- 
milion. 

The branches are carefully drawn with a fine camel’s-hair 
brush where the outlines are felt against the background, and the 
characteristic form of the lights should be preserved ; sepia, 
light red, cobalt, and yellow ochre may be used for the general 
tones here, 

The opaque colors are especially adapted to decorative work, 
and may be used with excellent effect in painting this design upon 
any suitable textile fabric, or such material as wood, glass, 
and leather. 

In PASTEL.—The simplicity with which the study of oranges 
istreated will render it especially adaptable to this medium. 
The main object to have in view while working is to keep the 
color keen and crisp, in order to reproduce as nearly as possible 
the freshness of the growing leaves and fruit ; for this is appar- 
ently part of a branch from the tree, sketched as it throws its shad- 
ows on the garden wall behind. 

Draw first in outline the principal forms of the fruit and 
prominent leaves, using a reddish-yellow crayon for the oranges 
and a medium gray green for the leaves, The branches must 
also be well understood and carefully drawn in their relation to 
the fruit and foliage. Select a warm medium shade of brown 
for the local tone, when putting them in, and add the gray lights 
later, When the composition is well placed on the paper, the 
background is rubbed in, and for this will be needed a general 
tone of greenish gray combined with a warm brown, light red, 
yellow, and blue, These tints are touched in lightly with the 
local tone, and should be rubbed into one flat tint, but united by 
dragging them together with a paper stump. The leaves are 
put in with a medium tone of warm green, matching the colors 
seen in the study; and when the paper is entirely covered, the 
high lights and deepest shadows are added. In finishing, a hard 
pointed crayon of the required tone is used to define sharp out- 
lines, add crisp touches of shadow, or brilliant accents of light. 
Last of all rub on, with a soft pale grayish yellow, the broad 
lights on the oranges, and add whatever details may be needed 
to complete the picture, following as closely as possible the col- 
ors shown in the study. This panel would be very effective 
arranged as the centre of a fire-screen, framed in carved oak, 
under heavy plate glass. 








PANSIES. 


IN painting this study of pansies, if an exact copy is 
desired oil colors should be selected, as the original work was 
carried out in that medium, and the techinque can be therefore 
closely followed. The subject, however, may be rendered equally 
available for water-color or pastel by making the necessary 
changes in treatment according to the suggestions given below. 

OIL-CoLors.—In this composition it will be observed that 
each flower and leaf has a place of its own, very few outlines 
being lost in the shadows; it will, therefore, be best to secure a 
careful drawing before beginning to paint, using burnt sienna and 
turpentine for the purpose. While this isdrying, the background 
may be painted with the following colors : raw umber, yellow 
ochre, antwerp blue, madder lake, white, and a little ivory black, 
For the pinkish tones in the foreground, use white, vermilion, 
yellow ochre, a little ivory black, and a very little madder lake. 
Paint the green leaves with antwerp blue, white, vermilion, light 
cadmium, raw umber, and ivory black, adding burnt sienna and 
raw umber in the deeper shadows. The purple petals may be 
painted next, and the colors used are : white, permanent blue, 
madder lake, and ivory black for the local tone, with the addition 
of a little yellow ochre in the lighter parts ; in the deepest shad- 
ows the white and yellow ocher are omitted. For the rich 
crimson tints seen in the central and foreground blossoms, use 
madder lake, bone brown, and ivory black, with a little vermilion 
and white in the lighter parts touched into the local tone. In 
painting the white pansy at the top, the shadows may be made a 
little less green in color than is shown in thestudy. The colors 
used for the white petals are white, yellow ochre, vermilion, a 
little peymanent blue, and ivory-black. Raw umber and cadmium, 
with madder lake, will serve for the centres. 

WaATER-COLORS.—Either thé opaque or transparent methods 
may be employed in painting this study ; for decorative purposes 
the latter method will be more generally appropriate. 

The transparent colors used are the same for both treatments, 
and are as follows: For the background, wash in a tone for the 
upper part made with sepia, cobalt, and rose madder, and add 
in the foreground a little raw umber and vermilion. These 
tones should be run over the paper with a loose touch in the 
manner of transparent washes, without imitating the technique 


of the oil paint, shown in the colored plate. In painting the 
pansies, use cobalt, rose madder, yellow ochre, and lamp-black for 
the purple tones. In the bright yellows, mix cadmium, vermilion, 
and lamp-black. For the green leaves, wash in a local tone with 
prussian blue, cadmium, rose madder, and-lamp-black, adding 
light red and sepia in the shadows, Use finely pointed camel’s- 
hair brushes in the finishing, and keep the lights clear with blot- 
ting-paper. 

In the opaque method chinese white is added toall these 
colors, and less water is used with the washes. 





THE PANSIES FOR CHINA PAINTING. 


TRACE or sketch the study on the china, then go 
over it with a thread-like line of india ink. The colors necessary 
are deep violet-of-gold, silver yellow, deep red brown, ruby 
purple, deep purple, chrome green, yellow-for-mixing, brown 
green and dark green no. 7. Leave the china white for the 
upper half of the white flower, shading with a greenish gray. 
The lower petals are silver yellow shaded with brown green and 
a little green no. 7. The heavy markings are done with deep 
purple, and if a still deeper color is desired in the darkest 
accent a little: neutral gray may be used. To obtain the depth 
of color required for pansies in general, and for this study in 
particular, it is advisable to apply it several times rather than to 
paint for one firing. ‘These colors are apt to blister if used 
thickly. 


BONBONNIERE DECORATIONS. 


SKETCH or trace the design and secure the drawing 
with india-ink before tinting. Clean out when the color spreads 
on the design. Paint the clover blossoms with violet-of-gold or 
leave them white, shading with a gray that isa yellow green in 
tone. Tip it here and there with carmine no, 1. Paint the leaves 
with apple green and yellow-for-mixing ; shade with olive green 
and brown green, the deepest accents (the leaves in shadow) 
with dark green no. 7. 

The woodbine is quite yellow on the inside, and of a deep pink 
or salmon pink on the outside. For this latter shade rose car- 
nation no. 2, ivory yellow, and yellow-for-mixing in equal portions, 
and about one fourth of one portion of flux. Use the same 
greens for the leaves as those mentioned for clover leaves. 





GLASS PAINTING. 


TuHIs design may be carried out with raised paste, 
fired, and then covered with gold and fired again. Prepare the 
paste with about one tenth of ‘ flux for glass” before applying. 
Fire at a much lower temperature than for china. A few parts 
of this decoration might be treated with enamels, either colored 
or white. Both are very effective on glass. Unless those espe- 
cially prepared for glass are used, mix the colors with white 
enamel, very much paler than it is desired to be when finished. 
It will fire considerably darker. 





DECORATION FOR A PICKLE-DISH. 


AFTER securing a drawing of the design with india 
ink, tint both bowl and dish alike. Clean out when the color has 
spread over the design. Paint the cucumbers and leaves with 
moss green J shaded with brown green and black green no. 7. 
The branches and tendrils are of the same colors, or shades of 
chestnut brown and brown 3 and 4, with touches of violet-of- 
iron, can be introduced with good effect. Gild the edges and the 
bottom of the bowl. 


ANEMONE DECORATION. 


THIS design can be used for a vase or a milk set 
(pitcher and cups), and, in fact, any article that will take an up- 
right decoration. Trace or sketch the design on the china, and 
tint a shaded background from brown 3 at the bottom through 
ochre and yellow brown to a pale shade of silver yellow. Allof 
these colors blend nicely. Or use in the same manner olive green 
at the base, then stone emerald green, and add yellow-for-mixing 
for the top. The flowers are painted a creamy white, with the faint- 
est shade on the outside of carmine no. 1. The little round buds 
aregreen, Thecentre issimilarto a wild rose. Use silver yellow 
and yellow brown ; shade with brown 3. Shade the white flowers 
with “ gray-for-flowers’’ (a Dresden color), modified with what- 
ever color is desired. 


WOODBINE BORDER FOR EMBROIDERY. 


THIS pattern being a close one, it may be worked in 
simple outline stitch, White is the accepted style now for em- 
broidery, but, of course, it all depends on the use to which it is 
to be put. If color is desired, use natural treatment. The wood- 
bine is usually of a pale warm yellow tint inside and a salmon 
pink outside, deepening to almost a crimson, 





EMBROIDERED DOILIES. 


THESE may all be worked in white silk on sheer 
linen, and finished with a lace edging. The advantage of white 
is that it always stands being washed, for it is well known that, 
in spite of all statements to the contrary, colored silks will not 
wash. Even the most durable so-called *‘ wash silks” will only 
bear a few very careful washings. If color is used, the rosebuds, 
the violets, the forget-me-nots, and buttercups must be worked in 
natural shades—for instance, green, violet, blue, and yellow. 
The daisies may be white with yellow centres, or yellow with 
brown centres, and the sweet pea may be of either white, pink, 
or lavender tints, exercising one’s own fancy; forget-me-nots 
have a yellow centre, and violets should havea stitch or two of 
red in the centre of each one, 


THE DESSERT PLATES (CHINQUEPINS), 


IN painting this plate the same general directions 
that were given for the chestnut plate last month may be 
followed, the fruit and accessories are so similar. The leaves, 
which are worm-eaten, should have a faded, blighted appearance. 
This can be accomplished by the use of various shades of brown, 
from yellow brown through brown 3, 4, and black brown. 














COLOR HINTS FOR TAPESTRY PAINTERS. 


FEW colors are needed in tapestry painting. They 
are: cochineal, rose gray, brown, indigo, yellow, blue, emerald 
green, ultramarine, ponceau, violet, gray green, sanguine. 

The most brilliant white is obtainable by simply leaving the 
canvas to do duty for the high lights, the shadows being put in with 
gray already prepared. The colors are combined with a special 
medium sold with them, and absolutely indispensable for genu. 
ine tapestry painting. 

Gray can be made by mixing yellow, indigo blue, cochineal and 
a very little sanguine ; but it saves much trouble to buy it ready 
prepared, using it as the foundation color for shadows in white 
drapery. Aslight glaze of any required color can be worked 


over it for reflected lights taking color from proximate objects, 
The prepared gray is really invaluable also as a foundation 
color for stonework and marble, other tints being run into it with 


ease wherever they are called for. In toning down tints that are 
too garish in themselves, it is also very useful. 

Gray added to ultramarine blue gives electric blue, a color very 
often seen in Gobelins tapestries. 

Mixed with yellow, gray makes a beautiful pale yellow green, 
like that obtained by mixing ivory black and lemon yellow or 
lemon chrome in oil or water-colors. By increasing the propor- 
tion of gray a delightful neutral green is produced, most useful 
in foliage. 

Cochineal, rose gray and brown and indigo blue form sediment 
at the bottom of the bottle, and need to be shaken every time 
they are used. This is so especially with indigo, because the 
sediment contains the ingredient necessary for making the color 
permanent ; therefore if the shaking be omitted a sky is likely to 
fade out in steaming, instead of coming up with added strength, 
The other colors do not produce a deposit; therefore it is not 
necessary to shake them before using them. 

Colors that form a sediment are liable to evaporate more 
quickly than others, indigo blue and cochineal especially ; but 
they can be restored by adding a little warm water when they 
become thick or dry. 

Cochineal produces a color similar to a rich crimson lake, after 
steaming ; when first applied it has a somewhat bluer tinge. It 
is remarkably permanent after it has been fixed, but it does not 
keep long in a liquid state, changing in a few months to a dingy 
brown. 

Discolored cochineal need not be thrown away; it makes a 
good vandyck brown if mixed with sanguine and indigo blue. 

Emerald green is a very risky color to handle ; it should seldom 
if ever be brought into the composition of greens for foliage or 
landscape. It dries several shades deeper than it appears on the 
palette. Used pure, it makes brilliant emeralds. It is very use- 
ful if properly managed and kept sufficiently pale for iridescent 
effects on shells, in combination with other pure tints applied 
separately and allowed to blend on the canvas. 

Ultramarine is a vivid, raw blue when used alone in any degree 
of strength ; a very pale wash of it, however, gives a soft grayish 
blue in comparison with the turquoise shade yielded by a pale 
wash of indigo. Ultramarine mixed with ponceau and sanguine 
gives beautiful heliotrope shades ; without the addition of san- 
guine, a violet tint. 

Indigo and ultramarine produce a good china blue. 

Brown, ready mixed, is very: serviceable ; the tone of it can be 
varied at pleasure by adding a little ponceau, which makes a 
beautiful red brown, while the addition of yellow makes an olive 
shade. Brown can be made by mixing indigo, sanguine and 
yellow. Either a bright brown or a vandyck brown can be thus 
obtained, according to the amount of indigo or sanguine. 

Ponceau is a brilliant red that answers somewhat to vermilion 
in oil or water-colors ; rose is very similar to rose madder ; either 
of these dyes will serve for a delicate flush on the cheek in face 
painting—ponceau is perhaps preferable. Ponceau likewise 
makes a good local flesh tint when mixed with a little yellow. 
For salmon pink in draperies the same mixture is admirable. 

Violet is seldom used except for jewels or as a local tint where 
very strong, bright coloring is needed ; it requires the same cau- 
tion in its application as does emerald green. 

Gray green forms a good standard tint for those who find a 
difficulty in mixing a satisfactory green, but unless frequently 
varied by the addition of yellow, blue or sanguine, it is apt to 
make the work monotonous. 


NOTES ABOUT TABLE DECORATION. 


THE hard times which are weighing on us all make 
life pretty dreary for those dealers in one of the greatest luxuries, 
the florists. They foresee a winter of small profit, and have 
made little outlay in their preparation for it. There is to be no 
new or ‘‘ fashionable” flower or color. 

The display of flowers on the dining-table will be comparatively 
modest. Instead of enormous centre pieces, the style of low, 
narrow lines of color, running the length of the table, will be re- 
vived, and the centres will be filled only by the silver jardiniéres 
holding fernsand similar plants. 

In table linens, though one French importer shows superb 
sets at a thousand dollars, the simpler styles will be in vogue. 
Those who can will have a band of Venetian point lace over 
color running about the edge of the table, with napkins to match 
without the color. Those who embroider their table linen 
themselves may put a similar band in embroidery, about six 
inches wide, using only white, or adding some soft colors ; but the 
demand is for damask whose pattern is large and simple in form, 
and which is not ornamented save by the monogram or crest. 
Embroidery is not on the wane—far from it—but there isa decided 
liking for lace effects. Lace is used either as an edging, or It 
is made to cover almost the whole of the surface, or a great deal 
of the Mexican drawn work is used. Sometimes it is put into the 
centres of large forms embroidered either in silk or linen. There 
is also to be seen a great deal of tinsel, gold thread and so forth, 
not used coarsely, but in small quantities and in a delicate design. 
The use of this, we need hardly say, requires a more conventional 
treatment in the design than where the natural effects are sought; 
so a variety in the character of the designs is seen as well as in 
the treatment. There is one pretty and quaint effect lately 
shown where the design and color copy the old blue china of 
former days. This is a pleasant variety, and will suit those who 
have a set of their grandmother's china. The reader ought 
always to remember the harmony in effect which is the essential 
thing to be sought, and not use lace or gold and tinsel in her 
linen with china of the sober, old-fashioned kind. 

This season’s fashions, in the way of table-ware, may be stud- 
ied to advantage at Gilman Collamore & Co.’s warerooms, 
where the show of table glass especially is very large and varied. 
Green and purple are the fashionable colors, but milk-white 
opalescent glass is also coming into use. The latter 1s UD- 
decorated except by flutings, but other colors bear a great deal of 
floral and rococo ornamentation in raised gold. This makes the 
wares quite expensive, punch-bowls, sold separately, costing from 
$15 upward, For flower-holders very tall shapes are still pre 
ferred, and the plain or fluted cylindrical form seems to be most 
in demand. All are highly decorated with gilding. New de- 
signs in porcelain are also to be seen; there are no very Pro- 
nounced novelties. The old colors—“bleu du roi,” ‘rose du 
Barry,” and so forth—keep the field, and the various well-knows 
styles of the Empire, Louis XVI. and Louis XV., are adhere 
to. Extreme finish and beauty of workmanship seem to be more 
highly appreciated than novelty of design. 
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ART NOTES AND NEWS. 


AT SCHAUS’S GALLERY may be seen a new and very 
effective etching by Waltner, after Jules Breton. The subject is 
anumber of gleaners and reapers returning from work at twi- 
light, some of the women bearing sheaves of wheat in their arms, 
Another excellent etching is after a painting by Detaille, ‘‘ The 
Trumpeter.” Ina small clearing in a wood an outpost of French 
hussars have just caught sight of the enemy. One is firing off 
his carbine, and the trumpeter of the troop, in the foreground, is 
sounding the rally. Among the new paintings are a pretty gar- 
den scene, by W. M. Chase, and a charming snow scene, by 
J. H. Twachtman. A characteristic Cazin and a Spanish subject, 
by Weeks, have also been recently received. The latter is called 
‘* The New Jacket,” and shows a bull-fighter and his wife choos- 
ing a richly embroidered jacket for the former in a tailor’s shop. 


AN illustrated talk on “ Prairie, Mountain, and Shore,” 
delivered on November 15th, before the members and students 
of The National Academy of Design, by Mr. Charles M. Skinner, 
well known as the art critic of The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, was 
listened to with much interest, and was voted a great success. 





THE HARMONIE SOCIAL CLUB’s third loan exhibition 
of paintings was held from November 29th to December 2d in 
its luxurious home, where a very interesting collection of modern 
pictures was brought together, contributed almost entirely, we 
believe, from the private collections of the members. 


THE BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL’S recent autumn ex- 
hibition was made particularly interesting by including not only 
highly creditable work by the students, but also some delightful pic- 
tures and studies by their more or less distinguished instructors, 
Walter Shirlaw, William M. Chase, Theodore Robinson, Joseph 
H. Boston, J. Massey Rhind, and Elizabeth R. Coffin. Besides 
the students’ paintings from the model and still-life, portrait and 
landscape painting, drawings from the model and the antique, 
there was an exhibit of work from the Shinnecock Hills and 
Catskill Summer Schools of Art, which added much to the in- 
terest of the occasion and spoke well for the liberality of the 
managers of the Brooklyn Art School. 


HINTS ON TINTS is the title of a useful little man- 
ual published by Mr. Henry Leidel, in which he gives brief but 
plain instructions how to mix colors so as to produce nearly two 
hundred different tints, which he illustrates in six colored plates. 
The book includes an introductory essay on ‘‘ Color and Colors,” 
chapters on the several sorts of colors, giving short descriptions 
of the matters used to produce red, green, orange, yellow, and 
other classes of pigments, their properties, chemical and artistic, 
and hints on the best manner of using them. Both text and 
plates are likely to prove of much value to students. 





NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 


THE absence of or very limited use of color in the 
latest embroidery, both for table napery and bed linen, is very 
noticeable. White seems to be the prevailing fashion, to the 
exclusion of even so slight an approach to color as by the use of 
the Japanese gold thread, which hitherto has been extensively 
employed for outlining, and adding brilliancy and definiteness to 
the design. 

White linen floss is to be had now so fine, soft, and lustrous 
that it almost rivals the richness of silk. Indeed, some persons, 
whom the difference in cost could not possibly affect, prefer the 
linen to the silk, believing that for laundry purposes and staying 
qualities it is the more desirable. 

For ordinary every-day use, the designs are usually worked in 
solid embroidery, for the time thus spent amply repays in the 
added richness of effect. 

Floral designs always hold their own, as especially appropriate ; 
but ribbons and bowknots have had their day, and are no longer 
seen on the newest things. 

Wreaths of flowers and vines, used as borders, are usually con- 
sidered sufficient decoration, but often a few scattering leaves or 
blossoms from the same design are distributed over the surface 
in the ‘* Dresden” fashion, which continues to have astrong hold 
on the popular fancy. 

A very dainty, and certainly the newest thing in table napery, 
is the introduction of lace, supplemented by embroidery. The 
flowers are cut from Honiton and other laces and inserted either 
in the corners or an all-around border, and then the body of the 
material iscut away. This forms an exceedingly luxurious finish 
to the fine linen fabrics sold for the purpose. One can exercise 
one’s own taste as to the elaborateness of design and consult one’s 
own purse as to the quality of lace to be used, and still even the 
most economically disposed need not lack something handsome. 

In the tendency to return to white exclusively for bed dressing, 
even antique lace is spread over white silk, and the pink and blues 
formerly used as a display background are entirely discarded. 

Another revival worthy of notice is the return to the old- 
fashioned cross-stitch of thirty yearsago. All the latest importa- 
tions for sofa pillows are for this style of work ; the design, usu- 
ally a geometrical one, is already finished, the canvas being left to 
be filled in at will. Even the old cross-stitch slippers are largely 
imported ; they threaten to supersede all others. The canvas is 
a trifle coarser in texture than that recently used for tapestry em- 
broidery, and which is still much used for sofa-pillows and other 
ornamented objects. 

Let us hope that with the revival of this work will come new and 
appropriate designs. It must be admitted that those the writer saw 
were very artistic; but how closely associated with this same 
fashion for cross-stitch embroidered slippers are the hideous 
vagaries of a generation ago. Let us pray to be delivered from 
a revival of these, at all events. 





THE COLUMBIAN CERAMIC SOCIETY. 


IN addition to those on the list we have already pub- 
lished, The Columbian Ceramic Society has been honored 
through the following members, who received medals at The 
World’s Fair : 

Mrs. Henry T. Wright, Minneapolis; Mrs. A. B. Leonard, 
Cincinnati; Mrs. R. H. McClellan, Galena, Ill.; Mrs. C. F. 
Miller, Peoria, lll.; Mrs. H. M. Clark, Englewood, Ill. ; Mrs. 
V. B. Fenkins, Chicago; Mrs. Henrietta Packard, Chicago. 

The Society is actively engaged in securing the beginning of a 
national collection of American ceramic work for the Columbian 
Museum. An American tile-maker has been invited to contribute 
forty-eight perfect 6x6 white tiles, one of which is to be sent to 
each State and Territory to be painted with its armsand returned 
to the Museum. The decorated tile will then be used to mark the 
compartment to be devoted to the ceramic exhibit of that State 
or Territory. Mrs, Bellamy Storer, Miss McLaughlin, Miss 
Clara Newton, and others whose work has special characteristics, 
have been asked to contribute specimens. Other china painters 
who know of or who have themselves representative or specially 
interesting pieces that may be secured for the museum are asked 
to communicate with Mrs. M. Lyster Nash, Secretary of the Co- 
lumbian Ceramic Society, who has this matter in charge. 

The Society’s admirably designed exhibition booth at The 





World’s Fair—the credit for which belongs to Mrs. John Johnston 
of Chicago—has been offered to the Columbian Museum, and 
Professor Putnam, we understand, quite approves of the plan of 
filling its well-arranged cases with the specimens of American 
work which it is now proposed to bring together. 

The Golden Rod has been selected as the motive to be used in 
a competition among members for prizes for the best applied 
designs ; the awards are to be made by the Columbian Ceramic 
Society at its convention next August. There are to be three or 
more prizes, and the winner of the highest of these is to be further 
honored by having her contribution sent to the Columbian Museum 
to represent the Society. By successive annual competitions it is 
proposed that an additional piece be sent in by the Society each 
year, thus marking the progress of amateur china in this country. 

Several of the foreign exhibitors at the Columbian Exposition, 
we are told, have presented characteristic specimens of their dec- 
orated wares to the Museum for the benefit of students of the 
ceramic art. The very reasonable hope is expressed by the Co- 
lumbian Ceramic Society that American potters will not be be- 
hindhand in taking a practical interest in this excellent move- 
ment, which, we need hardly say, has the very best wishes of The 
Art Amateur. : 





THE LOUISVILLE POTTERY CLUB. 


THE excellent annual exhibition of the Louisville 
Pottery Club, on December 7th and 8th, attracted many visitors. 
The display of each of the twenty exhibitors was arranged upon 
a separate table, and each table was prettily decorated with em- 
broidery and lighted by lamps with ornamental shades. 

Mrs. Archer Harmon's table presented a harmonious ar- 
rangement of green and white. A large punch-bowl, decorated 
with festoons of flowers and conventional gold designs. with a 
green border, was much admired, as was also a jardiniére in 
white and gold. A clock was shown whereon two figures were 
dancing a minuet, appropriately ‘‘ keeping time.” 

Mrs. Cornelia McDonald showed, among much other good 
work, a plaque with a bunch of ferns and a sumach spray, a 
punch-bow] with a medallion representing revellers, and a Royal 
Worcester tea set. : 

Mrs. Ap. Morgan Vance’s work, for the most part, was in 
darker and more decided colors than is usual in the club, and in 
many instances she has used Gothic or grotesque designs. One 
of the most pleasing pieces of this style was a deeply bordered 
cup and saucer on which was a green dragon. A dainty little 
green cup and sancer decorated witha raised gold pattern was 
more in the usual manner, as was also a beautiful picture deco- 
rated with roses, 

Mrs. Fohn B. Hutchings’s table held several éxtremely suc- 
cessful miniature portraits, those of her two little sons and an- 
other of a larger boy being especially happy. A Belleek lamp 
decorated with cupids was also good. 

Miss Hannah Muldoon showed, among other tasteful work, 
a plaque with a deep.blue border and a design in gold, a pitcher 
of Doulton ware, and a simple little bonbonniére with French 
pinks in light tints. 

Mrs. Stephen Trabue exhibited several cups and saucers of 
exquisite daintiness, decorated with elaborate conventional de- 
signs, a jardiniére decorated with pansies fresh and vivid in color, 
anda chrysanthemum plaque very broadly painted. 

Miss Fulia Cain had a mirror framed with tiles, with azalea 
decoration ; a dancing bacchant on a bonbonniére ; a chocolate 
set decorated with cupid heads in monochrome, and a square 
china box for holding playing cards, ornamented with the figure 
of an old witch ready to tell fortunes. 

In Miss Helen Cord’s exhibit were several cups and saucers 
of careful finish, and a plate with a gold open-work border anda 
well-painted portrait head. 

Miss Hathaway, a member of the club but a resident of Win- 
chester, Ky., excelled in her dainty Royal Dresden tea set, most 
beautifully executed. She also showed two pretty cups and 
saucers, one with a semi-conventionalized sweet-pea design upon 
it, the other with the honeysuckle as the motive for decoration. 

Miss Vance Fohnson showed a pretty chocolate set in her at- 
tractive collection. 

Mrs. Martin's tea set in Coalport green was especially worthy 
of mention, 

Mrs. W. E. Grant exhibited a beautiful vase decorated with 
lilacs, also.a cake plate in conventional design, a bread tray, and 
bread and butter plates with blue borders. 

Miss Florence Alexander's “ Napoleon plaque” was much ad- 
mired ; the border was deep blue and gold; in the centre was 
painted a lady in empire dress. 

Mrs. ¥. D. Reed's plates in conventional designs of gold and 
yellow and gold and green, as well as one decorated with honey- 
suckle, were very pretty. A green vase with narcissus decoration 
was notably good. ; 

Mrs. Moran's wild-rose plates were tastefully designed and 
well painted. 

Mrs. Danforth's gold paste work on white was very notice- 
able ; she hada plaque with the unusual blossom of the crane’s 
bill as a decoration, and a green glass vase decorated with gold. 

Miss Buckner’s portrait plates were striking ; but better were 
the partly conventional wild-rose decorated plate, a plaque with 
carefully studied La France roses, and a violet bonbonniére. 

Mrs. Kilein’s collection contained, among other attractive 
work, a very charming cupid painted upon a small cornucopia. 

Mrs. Morton Casseday's rich plaque decorated with Japanese 
anemones was admirable, and her large tray, on which was a 
fairy in a car drawn by butterflies, driven by an attending cu- 
pid, was much admired. A chrysanthemum plaque was decora- 
tive and richly painted. 

Mrs. F. C. Bell's exhibit included the portrait of Mrs. Potter 
Palmer that was much admired at the World’s Fair, and a por- 
trait of an old lady that is a good pieceof painting. She also 
showed jewel-boxes into the top of each of which a cameo is set. 
The box is tinted to harmonize with the cameo, and the white 
paste china is then superimposed upon the tinted surface in dots 
or lines until the box lid seems a continuation of the jewel ora 
fitting setting for it. Mrs. Bell also exhibited a well-painted 
clover vase, and a dark red lamp vase upon which black and 
gold chrysanthemums are outlined in gold and black. 

Mrs. Marshall Chatterson’s display was of unusual excellence. 
A plaque ornamented with grapes and grape leaves attracted es- 
pecial attention by its beauty. In this the vine branches de- 
pended from the upper gilded rim, and from them hung, half re- 
vealed, bunches of yellow and rosy grapes, with leaves of light 
tint broadly painted with a free water-color touch, and soft 
blended tints and melting shadows. Other pieces painted in the 
same admirable style were those decorated with clover blossoms 
and leaves, and the plaques and trays ornamented with violets, 


The portrait of the exhibitor’s child is also well done, although 
in quite a different manner—a miniature style of painting. Mrs, 
Chatterson showed also very pretty cameo jewel-boxes, 


BROOKLYN SOCIETY OF MINERAL PAINTERS, 


THE Brooklyn Society of Mineral Painters’ second 
annual reception and sale, held on December 12th, 13th, and 14th, 
at the Hotel St. George, was a very creditable one. Indeed, the 
ladies who had charge may be honestly congratulated on having 
achieved an artistic success. Large tables were first covered 
with white linen cloths whose ample folds reached to the floor 
and the necessary relief of color was supplied by grac ful arrange- 
ments of quantities of pale tinted cheese-cloth in soft tones of 
yellow, pink, and violet. There were no printed catalogues ; 
each contributor was known by a letter of the alphabet, the key 
of this system being, in lieu of a catalogue, laid upon each table, 
The leaf covers were artistically decorated in water-colors, pre- 
sumably by some of the members. The honors of the exhibition 
seem about equally divided between Mzss A. A. Rose and Mrs, 
C. F. Richert, and the palm for the floral work should certainly 
be bestowed upon these two ladies, who showed many beautiful 
pieces of decoration, done with charming individuality. 

Mr. Frank Maene had a few choice specimens of his figure 
painting, which were greatly superior to those of any other exhib- 
itor. A plate with the portrait of the ‘ Princess de Lamballe,” 
another with ‘‘ Psyche,’’ and one with ‘*Clotho,” one of the 
Fates, are about as perfect in every detail of drawing, color, 
and treatment as it is possible to reach on china. 

There were but few other figures on view, the floral designs 
being largely in preponderance, and there was a noticeable 
falling off in the choice of conventional designs and in outline 
treatments. About the largest piece of work was a skilfully 
handled jardiniére with peony decoration, by J/iss Rose; a 
plaque with grapes by the same lady was charming. Miss Rose’s 
raised paste work is very evenly laid ; indeed, all her work is 
carefully done. 

Mrs. Richert showed some plates with flowers that were 
particularly charming, the flowers seeming to melt into the china 
through the medium of soft grays and landscape vignettes. The 
effect of this delicate treatment was greatly enhanced by the 
raised gold work. A toilet set of faint blue with pink roses by 
the same lady was exquisite. She also showed a vase the chief 
decoration of which was a carefully painted figure swinging ona 
branch of a tree. 

Mrs. Worth Osgood had a few pieces of glass delicately and 
skilfully treated with enamels, raised paste work, and gold, 
This was the only glass decoration on exhibition. A novel 
idea was the water-lily decoration at the bottom of some 
finger-bowls, by Miss Yohnson. These would appear very 
realistic when covered with water. : 

Mrs. Burrall had a set of plates with conventional figures 
representing various flowers (after designs by Walter Crane), 
with appropriate quotations lettered in gold. 

Mrs. Anna G. Boggs had a punch-bow! with grapes and leaves 
in natural and gold treatment combined with gold arabesques. 

A showy pitcher by Miss ¥. D. Bishoprick was tinted a deep 
red brown ; the decoration of palm leaves, being in black and 
gold, was very effective and rich. A large jardiniére by A/iss 
Andrews, with oak leaves and acorns, was executed in nice warm 
tints that were delightful. 

Miss Alice Anderson had a tray with avery pleasing ‘‘ Pandora,”’ 
and Miss Louise Spring had a small tray on which a young 
girl in a hammock was painted with much daintiness, as was 
also her ‘‘ Cupid Asleep.” 

Mrs. W. V. R. Powts had several “ portraits of a child’’ that 
were soft and pretty, though perhaps a trifle too heavily painted. 
Many other pieces might well be mentioned if our space permitted 
it. Specially noticeable at this interesting exhibition were the gen- 
eral excellence of the raised paste work, and enamels. The 
introduction of rococo work was seen, too, to a large extent, 
often enhancing greatly the rich effect ofa decoration. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CoO. are developing a new 
line of designs, not in the shapes of their wares, which could 
hardly be improved, but in their decorations. Grotesque paint- 
ings of owls and goblins, bats and elves, fishes and sea-fairies 
appear on many of their recent productions, and are peculiarly 
effective in the well-known reddish browns, dark olives, and yel- 
lows of the ware. The fantastic pierced silver mounts in which 
they are shown at the Gorham Company’s warerooms add greatly 
to their appearance. The mounting, usually in free, foliated 
scrolls, enriched with engraved and chased work, is in every 
case disposed so as to frame in the painted design with a series 
of graceful curves. So well is this managed that one would say 
that the original decoration and the silver work were designed by 
the one person. -The same wares are shown unmounted at 
Davis Collamore & Co.’s, and the artistic excellence of the 
mounting can be best appreciated by comparing the two exhibi- 
tions. The qualities of the ware, its warm tones, peculiar lustre, 
and the free handling of the designs upon it, are brought out by 
the crispness, whiteness, and brilliancy of the silver; and the 
flowing curves of the pierced metal work enhance the elegant 
forms of the vases. We not say that we should like to see the 
very best ceramic work so treated, though we think such mounts 
would be more appropriate for fine Chinese vases than the gilt 
bronze mounts so liberally applied to them in France in the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. But should a collector have 
the misfortune to break a favorite piece, we may hint to him that 
he need not have it inartistically stuck together, nor go far to 
find artists capable of giving it a setting that will make it at once 
more beautiful and less liable to further accidents. 


IN quoting from The Pottery Gazette, of London, 
** A Conversation at The World's Fair,’’ last month, of course 
we did not guarantee the accuracy of all the statements it con- 
tained. Nevertheless, we publish with pleasure a correction on 
one point, which seems to do injustice to Miss Anna Siedenburg, 
although no doubt it was the correspondent of The Pottery Ga- 
zette who made the mistake in question, and not Miss Newton, 
to whom he credits it. Miss Siedenburg writes: ‘! Will you 
please state in The Art Amateur that The Cincinnati Pottery 
Club had not any glass on exhibition ?. The pieces Miss Newton 
referred to must have been mine, for I was the only person who 
had a ‘display’ of decorated table glass in The Woman's Build- 
ing. There were only five pieces besides mine in the Cincinnat! 
Room, and these were done in gold by a pupil of the Art School. 
There was no enamel work on glass except mine.” 

THE design for the decoration of a mint-julep glass 
in our December number was by Miss Patty Thum, and not by 
Miss Anna Siedenburg. 

THE Osgood Art School (41 Union Square, New Y ork) 
has issued a very attractively illustrated pamphlet, with cata- 
logue and price list of supplies required for china decoration, of 
which it makes a specialty. 





THE Columbus Ceramic Club is using its influence to 
induce the authorities of the Ohio State Fair to offer a series Ot 


prizes for the best amateur china painting exhibits, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SiR: Isend you enclosed a rough sketch of a mahog- 
any canapé or settee of, I think, First Empire style (as it was 
imported from France about that time), which I wish to have 
upholstered. Will you please give me your idea of the proper 
manner of treatment, stating what material to use, whether 
leather or textile, what color; also should it be tufted or plain, 
and for pillows should I use round bolsters covered with the 
same material, or will it be proper to use square pillows of differ- 
ent stuffs ; and will you kindly inform me with whom I can cor- 
respond in regard to materials ? 

The wood is very dark in color, and the canapé will be used in 
the dining room or hall. A. H. S., Duluth, Minn. 

There are beautiful heavy ‘‘ tapestry’? goods (all silk, or of 
wool and silk), imported by Johnson & Faulkner (Union Square, 
New York), which would be just the thing for your purpose. 
We have seen one of these materials, of pomegranate design, with 
dull reds and grayish greens prevailing, which would harmo- 
nize well with the old mahogany framework. The stuff should 
be put on plain, not tufted. Do not use round bolsters, which 
are suitable only when the ends of the settee are rounded. 
Use square pillows—two of them covered with the same material 
used for the ‘“‘canapé,” two others covered with materials har- 
monizing in color. As the style of your piece of furniture is 
stiff and dignified, the pillows should accord with it, and should 
not be large and luxurious, or light and airy in color or mate- 
rial. 


Sir: In furnishing a room where the general effect 
of the papering and carpet is old pink, bronze green, cream and 
pearl, and where the woodwork is pearl white, what can be done 
with a black marble mantelpiece ? E. B., Staunton, Va. 

There are only two ways of treating a marble mantel when it 
does not harmonize with the coloring of the rest of the room. 
In the first case, paint it one solid color (with paint in powder 
mixed with gum water, which can be washed off later should it be 
desirable to restore the original surface to the marble). Bronze 
green would be a good color to use, as that appears elsewhere in 
the room. Another way is to encase the mantel in wood. The 
original outlines must of course be followed, but, by the use of 
mouldings, changes could be made in the division of the panels 
if desired. This casing could then be painted to match the other 
woodwork in the room. This method of treatment would of 
course be more expensive than the other, but it would prove 
more satisfactory. 


H. J.S.—A mirror placed above a mantel-shelf 
would look best if the chimney-breast were about six inches 
wider than it at each end. Raise the mirror about three inches 
above the shelf, and sheathe the chimney-breast in wood up to 
the height of the mirror, surrounding the glass with a heavy 
moulding. At the beginning of the curve put up two shelves 
resting on slender shafts, above them other shafts supporting a 
shelf which goes across the entire chimney-breast, and on which 
is a low railing. Around the opening of the fireplace put a 
border of tiles, and in the midst of the wood sheathing above 
put a row of tiles. On this latter paint an appropriate motto, 
and on the border paint a conventional pattern, each tile alike, 
for one is apt to weary less of a simple conventional figure than 
of a design in natural treatment. In the fireplace put an iron 
basket, in which either wood or coal can be burned; it is 
more attractive than the ordinary grate. The tiles with their 
brass edge and the iron basket will cost about twenty-five dol- 
lars. The woodwork would not cost over fifteen if the work 
were simple, without carving. Use the same kind of wood in the 
mantel as in the rest of the room. The only other part of the 
room where painting could be introduced would be the frieze ; 
that also should be conventional. 





ANIMAL PAINTING, 

T. S.—The colors used in painting sheep are, for the 
local tone, white, yellow ochre, raw umber, a little cobalt, light 
red, and a very little ivory black. ‘ In the high lights, a touch of 
cadmium may be added, while in the deeper shadows burnt 
sienna is substituted for light red; a little madder lake is also 
judiciously used in parts. The gray dappled horse may be 
painted with the same colors as the sheep ; but being less yellow 
in effect, more blue and black are added to the local tone. This 
will be found a rather difficult subject to manage so as to pre- 
serve the necessary simplicity, and yet secure the dappled effect 
without appearing ‘‘spotty.’”’ The high lights and deeper 
shadows must be kept broad and simple, while the characteristic 
markings or ‘‘ dapple’’ effect should be most strengly emphasized 
in the half tints. 


A. A.—We know of no illustrated catalogue of bird 

Studies by Giacomelli. 
TAPESTRY PAINTING. 

IN response to several requests, we give below di- 
rections for the treatment in tapestry dyes of “The Young 
Lord,”’ the charming portrait in Louis Seize costume published 
in the November number of The Art Amateur. 

Otive curtain: Local tint, French blue, emerald green, and a 
touch of orange; shades, maroon, orange and black ; accents, 
brown no, 1 and emerald green ; blossoms, maroon, with a touch 
of vermilion. 

Pink stockings and knee-breeches : Local tint, maroon used very 
thinly, with vermilion and brown in shadows ; cool gray half 
tints can be blended over the local tint, with indigo and a touch 
of emerald green used very thinly. 

_ Yellow waistcoat : Raw sienna, shaded with maroon; half 
tints of violet used very thinly ; accents, brown no, 1 and emerald 
green. 

Pale blue green coat : Local tint, blue green, with a touch of 
yellow ; shadows, maroon and emerald green; brown no. 2 in 
accents. 

Yellow lining : Lemon yellow, shaded with maroon ; scrape off 
the highest lights with steel eraser. 

Blue hat: Local tint, antwerp blue ; shadows, maroon and 
orange. Add a touch of emerald green in the half tints. 

Pale blue feather: Indigo in thin washes; vermilion in 
shadows. 

Black hair ribbon : Indigo and maroon, shaded with black and 
orange, 

Tan shoes : Brown no, 2, shaded with black and orange. 

Cream lace: Leave bare the canvas for the highest lights, 
blending into a wash of pale yellow ; shadows, black and emerald 
green ; a thin wash of maroon is useful over the half tints. 

Gray column and steps : Local tint, emerald green and maroon ; 
Shades, black and orange ; a thin wash of violet in the half tints. 

Flesh tints: orange, carnations, vermilion; shadows, brown 
no. r and vermilion ; half tints, indigo and raw sienna. 

Brown hair : Brown no, 1, shaded with black and orange. 

rown eyes : orange, shaded with black. Shade eyeball with 
lack, 

Use the medium pure with all colors. Scrub the local tints in 
thoroughly, so as to dry evenly, 





j/THE “ Ontario” and “ Greenwoods” brands of canvas 
for tapestry painting are something new ; both, we understand, 
received awards at The World's Fair. Mr. J. F. Douthitt (28¢ 
Fifth Avenue) is agent for them, and will send samples if requested 
to do so, 


B. F. T.—Samples of tapestry canvas are sent by 
some dealers. S. Goldberg (285 Sixth Avenue) advertises to do 
this. 


OIL PAINTING QUERTES, 


M. D. N.—That the black coat in the portrait you 
describe presented an iridescent appearance was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that prussian blue was used. The proper colors 
for painting black cloth are ivory black, with fermanent blue, 
yellow ochre, madder lake, burnt sienna, and white. 


STUDENT.—(1) Where any vehicle is required use 
turpentine with a little linseed-oil and a few drops of siccatif de 
Courtrai. (2) A little pale copal varnish diluted slightly with 
turpentine will form a quick dryer for rapid sketches. Where 
foliage is in masses, it is superfluous to carry the sky color beneath 
it further than is sufficient to cover its broken edges. (3) There 
is no objection to the use of a palette knife ; indeed, it is neces- 
sary when you wish to incorporate two or more tints together, 


WATER-COLOR QUERTES. 


M. D. N.—(1) The “pasty” look in the water-color 
painting you mentioned was dye to the improper use of chinese 
white with the transparent colors, too much presumably being mix- 
ed with the washes before applying them tothe paper. (2) Your 
inquiry, “ Can ‘ Newman's slow-drying water-colors (in tubes) for 
use in hot climates’ be bought in this country ?” we are unable 
to answer, 


S. J. E——We have many complaints about water-colors 
in tubes drying up when laid by for some time. Some artists for 
this reason prefer to use the Bourgeois gouache colors put up in 
glass jars; but these, too, have their defects. The colors are 
never so moist as those which come in pans,- The covers of the 
jars fall off and break, and the jars are too heavy to take on a 
sketching trip. Others, when the tube colors get too dry to 
squeeze out through the proper opening, simply cut off the other 
end with a pair of scissors, and ripping up the tube for a little 
distance and flattening it, convert it into an oblong pan. But it 
is impossible to avoid wasting some colors in this way. A third 
plan is suggested by a contributor, Miss Edgarda Williams, which 
avoids all inconvenience. On buying a tube of colorshe squeezes 
it all out into pans, covering each with a small piece of oiled 
paper, and wrapping in tinfoil those for which she has no imme- 
diate use. 


F. H.—To get the “ wet” appearance in your clouds, 
it is very necessary that the paper should be in good condition 
and the right degree of dampness, and the whole sky should be 
painted before any part has timeto dry. The large white clouds 
in The Art Amateur’s color plate of “ White Clouds,’’ to which 
you refer, shouid be deiicately indicated with a pale bluish gray ; 
the tone of the white should then be floated in witha full brush, 
using a little light red, yellow ochre, and cobalt blue. In model- 
ling the clouds, add a little indigo to the darker parts, and here 
and there the color is broken with emerald green. Next, witha 
full brush of cobalt blue wash in the sky, being extremely care- 
ful in the manner that it meets the clouds ; sometimes it must be 
very soft and others sharp and brilliant. In painting the water 
in this same study the same colors must be used as in the clouds, 
a little intensified, andthe modelling must be almost ignored. 
The whole can be painted with a medium-sized red sable brush, 
and a quarter sheet of Whatman’s medium rough imperial pa- 
per will hold the study. 


CHINA PAINTING. 


F. T. S.—(1) Gold fires well at rose heat; too strong 
a firing burns it off ; on the other hand, if underfired, it does not 
adhere properiy. (2) For painting sweet-peas in pink, purple 
and deep red with mineral paints, take for the pink carnation 
no. tr and shade delicately with brown green. For the purple 
tints mix ultramarine blue and purple no, 2, adding a larger pro- 
portion of the purple in the shadows. Purple no, 2 used alone 
fires a deep rich crimson ; the paler shades of it incline to a ma- 
genta hue, similar to that so often seen in the red sweet-pea ; 
therefore paint thinly to begin with, working up the shadows 
gradually with the same color till deepenough. For a brick red, 
take capucine red and accentuate with deep red brown. 


B. I.—When it is desirable to put gold over a color al 
ready fired, the hard or unfluxed gold must beused. This is sold 
already prepared just for the purpose. The explanation of your 
trouble is, that there is not sufficient flux in the color to hold the 





gold, and if the fluxed gold is used there is an excess of flux, 
which spoils the brilliancy of it. So much for general principle 
Gold over yellow, however, is seldom satisfactory, and even with 


over almost any other color. The secret of successful china 
painting is to decide what is wanted, then do it, and not change 
your mind after firing and try to do something else Neither the 
material nor mediums will admit of it. 


the hard gold is frequently disappointing. Gold goes better 


I. P. E——Doubtless it was raised paste enamel, used 
for accents in the fish service decoration you saw at The World's 
Fair Of course, we cannot tell you whether the fish were paint- 
ed under or over the glaze, not having seen the objects about 
which you ask, 


M. M.—You might order a “ Wilke Kiln” from your 
local dealer in art materials, who might let you *‘ pay for it on 
the instalment plan ;” but we do not think that any of the 
manufacturers of kilns would sell on such terms. 

H. T. P.—(1) Your Roman gold doubtless was un- 
derfired. In such a case, it invariably rubs off more or less in the 
burnishing. (2) the following is a list of Lacroix colors and 
materials serviceable for a beginner : Capucine red ; pompadour 
or Japan rose; orange red; carmine no. 1; purple no. 2; 
mixing yellow ; ivory yellow ; azure sky blue; ultramarine blue ; 


rich deep blue ; yellow brown; deep red brown; sepia; dark 
brown; neutral gray; ivory black; apple green; deep blue 
green ; brown green no. 6; dark green no. 7 ; violet-of-iron ; 


celadon ; flux ; a small bottle of fat oil of turpentine and another 
of tinting oil; a steel palette knife ; five or six brushes of assort- 
ed sizes—round, flat, and camel’s-hair ; a flat camel’s-hair brush 
for tinting (half an inch for small work, and at least an inch 
broad for going over an ordinary sized plate); one or two stip- 
plers and two or three tracers. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


W. M.—Your suggestion shall have our best consider- 
ation 


FE. T. H.—Your engravings would have no particular 
market value, even in good condition. ‘ Varnished over’’ they 
are practically worthless, except for the pleasure their posses 
sion may give you and your family. 


K. O.—Book publishers sometimes make _ special 
prices to art students. Charles Scribner's Sons, for instance, 
have been offering an admirable series of illustrated art text- 
books, postpaid, to readers of The Art Amateur, at $1.60 net per 
volume, the regular price being $2. 

C. S.—The drawing submitted for criticism, while it 
shows a certain graceful intention in the arrangement, lacks that 
directness in composition and strength of execution which would 
render it available for an illustration. 


W.S. H.—No; we do zof confine ourselves to the 
publication of designs ‘‘ furnished only by our own staff of ar- 
tists.” We are always glad to examine work of merit from any 
source, and if it is suitable for our pages, to pay liberally for it. 
Stamps must always, however, accompany any designs or manu- 
scripts submitted ; otherwise we do not undertake to return them 
if they do not prove to be available. 


J. E. P.—Mrs. Merritt’s “Love Locked Out” has 
wings. Certainly.no one would ‘ have the right to engrave the 
figure without wings, and call it his picture.”’ 


L. S. C.—From what you say it seems evident that 
the object is not older than the present century, and that it is of 
no great commercial value. Certainly no ceramic factory of 
artistic repute would paint and gilda terra-cotta vase in the man- 
ner you describe. 


T.S.—The word “ genre” means literally manner, 
‘*kind,”’ ‘* sort ;” but this term acquires a signification of its own, 
when used to describe a certain class of pictures. “Genre” 
paintings are those in which the subject is a composition derived 
from scenes of familiar or domestic life. Jean Francois Millet 
was one of the greatest genre painters the world ever knew, and 
his favorite subjects were those illustrating the French peasant’s 
homely toil. Another example of a genre painter is Edward 
Frére, whose cottage interiors are well known among old col- 
lectors. In pronouncing the French word “ genre,’’ the * g”’ is 
sounded like “j,’’ the ‘* e” somewhat like the ‘‘a’’ in ‘‘ arm ;” 
the final letters, ‘‘ re,” form a separate though very short sylla- 
ble, rather breathed than spoken. 


SUBSCRIBER.—The “cloisonné enamel” decoration 
to which you refer is not done in vitrifiable colors and finished 
by firing like regular china painting. It is not fired at all. The 
specially prepared colors used have a high glaze when first 
applied, and the surface can be washed with impunity after the 
painting is dry. The ware employed is unglazed and hard-baked 
clay, with lines deeply cut into the surface, which give the pattern 
to be used. No drawing is therefore required. Messrs, Favor, 
Riihl & Co, (140 Sullivan Street, New York), who have made a 
specialty of importing this novelty from Germany, supply (for a 
few cents apiece additional) cards very prettily colored and 
bearing the same designs as appear on the vases, plaques, photo- 
graph-frames, boxes, card-receivers, and so forth, which are sold 
for decoration. Ordinary brushes may be used, The gilding is 
first laid in all the incised lines, and the spaces are then filled in 
with color. It can hardly be called art work, for a child can do 
it: but, nevertheless, it calls for some exercise of taste and a 
feeling for harmony 


N. B. H.—We know of no art school in New York 
where students may live in the building; but the New York 
School of Applied Design recommends a boarding-house where 
many of its pupils find accommodations at reasonable rates. In 
Boston we believe you may board at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Fine Arts. 


W. R. D.—There are no “ publications in the United 
States devoted to etching and engraving.” We cannot under- 
take to furnish you with a list of importers of such prints, You 
really ask too much. 


J]. A. M.—There is no satisfactory way to mend a 
plaster cast. At least we know of none. 

J. T.—It does not cost much to try. The best wash 
silk made by Heminway are sold at § cents a skein, and W, S. 
Kinsey & Co. (388 Fifth Avenue) ask only 3 cents, we believe. 


H. P. S.—Do not gild your flax-wheel. It would be 
inappropriate. Being made of hard wood, it would take a polish 
beautifully ; nothing else should be done to it. 


S. H.—Petuntse is the same thing as feldspar, which 
is its English name. It differs from the white clay called kaolin 
in that it is fusible at great heat and melts in the furnace into a 
white, milky glass. It is in combination with feldspar in the fur- 
nace that kaolin forms porcelain, 





NERAL COLORS. 
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A STUDY OF HANDS. PHOTOGRAPHED FROM LIFE, ; 
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NO. 1260.—SIMPLE REPEATING BORDERS FOR W000-CARVING. 
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e oF THEPINCH BowL GiveW LAST MONTH, By W. P. BricDEN. 
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NO. 1268.—BORDER FOR EMBROIDERY. , 











NO. 1287.—ANEMONE DECORATION FOR A VASE, By Luan F. Wiruur. 
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NO. 1257.—BONBONNIERE DECORATION. 
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By E, M, HALLOWELL. 


NO. 1258.—CHINQUEPINS. SECOND OF A SERIES OF DESSERT PLATE DECORATIONS. 
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WO. 1263.—FINGER BOWL AND ICE CREAM PLATE DECORATION 
FOR GLASS PAINTING. By Anna Sirpensurc. 
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WO. 1264.—DEGORATION FOR A PICKLE DISH. By F. Gressty. 
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GLASS PAINTING, By F. Gre 








NO. 1262.—DECORATION FOR A GOBLET FOR 











